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A LADY who is relinquishing her present 
engagement at Easter is desirous of forming another as 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gentleman's family. She 

undertakes to impart a sound English education, with music, 

French, and drawing. Unexceptionable references given.— 

Address “C. K 

ton, Staffordshire. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 
K Harley-street, W. Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1853, 
for the General Education of Ladies, and for aes g Certifi- 
cates of Knowledge. The half term in the ge and pre- 
paratory class will begin on Monday, February 28th. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Mrs. WILLIAMs, 
at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A., 


( UEEN S COLLEG E, London, 67 and 68, 

Harley-street, W. Incorporate d by Royal Charter 
in 1853 for the General Education of Ladies, and for granting 
Certificates of Knowledge. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of FIVE LECT 
will be delivered at THREE p.m., on FR Ah ; Mar ech 4th, 
o four following Fridays, by the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, 
M. Ph.D., Professor of Classical Li the iture in King’s 
ay London. 

Fee for the Course, Seventeen Shillings and 

A Syllabus is printed, and may be had on 
Mrs. WILLIAMS, at the College Office. 

The proceeds of the Lectures will be applied tov 
inc rease of the Endowment Fund. 

Jentlemen are admissible to this Course on an introduction 
from @ Lady Visitor, a ——s the Council, or a Pro 


PLUMTRE, M.A., 
‘HE MIDLAND SC HOOL, 
Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentleme 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course 
to a tirst-class mercantile education, to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best methods of instruction and examination—the qualifica- 
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K,” Dr. Spackman’s, Penn Fields, Wolverhamp- | 


| Nineveh,” & 
| lished Poem, 


near | 
from eight | 
adapted | 


tions and number of the Tutors— hristian government | 


and yigilant moral supervision—homely social 

and liberal domestic ec onomy—and the beauty 

sharacter of the premises, constitute this a 

scHoot, and claim for it the support and intere 

jends ofa truly liberal and character-forming ed 

Full Papers may be had by applying to th 
THOMAS 5 W YLES. 


i] IBBERT T RU ‘ST —T HR EE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this Foundatior 
after the examination in November next, provided thi ut Ca 
idates are declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. 
The examination will take place at Unis u,G 
square, London, on Monday, Tuesday 
2ist, 22nd, and 23rd davs of November, 
addresses of all Candidates must be sent 

University Hall, on or before October 
also be expected to send a satisfactory ev 
duation, and other points, the pa 
obtained on application to the Secre 
CH ARI 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 

February 11, 1859. 
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ENNETT “ON THE WATCH," —the 
Lecture profusely illustrated with Diagrams, Specimens, 
and Models of Clocks and Watches: Feb 29nd, Richmond: 





March 7th, Ewell: 10th, Crosby Hall; lith, Leatherhead : 
1ith, Beaumont Institution. 


Syllabuses at the Watch Mannfactory, 65, ¢ theapside. 


CAVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Twelfth 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will be 
held, at the Rooms of the Chemical Society, in 
House, on TUESDAY, the Ist of March, at Three 0’ 
the Afternoon, to receive the Report ¢ the Council, 
elect the Council and Officers for the ensuing year. 
THEOP HILUS REDWOOD, Secretary, 


7 + TAT + r 

NORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

The Committe have determined not to hold a public Festival 
this year in aid of the funds of the Charity. 

As, however, they find that for maintaining the Hospital in 
its present state of efficiency during the rest of the year, and 
for equalising the receipt and expenditure, the sum of 1,5900. 
beyond its actnal resources will be re: juired, they are under 
the necessity of making an earnest appeal to the Public, and 
of intreating the assistance of the benevolent, in order that 
they may be spared the painful alternative of involving the 
Hospital in new debt or of lessening its efficiency. 

The Hospital annnally affords relief to about 21,000 poor 
persons ; viz., 1,300 in-patients, 4,500 out-patients, 720 women 
in childbirth attended at their own habitations, 1,100 Ophthal- 
mie cases, and 13,000 cases of casualty and accident. 

The annual expense is upwards of 5,000/. per annum. The 
income to be relied on, including the fees from students, does 
not exceed 2,5000. The building is capable of containing 200 
beds, bat want of funds obliges the committee to limit the 

number of patients to 120, and to refuse numerous urgent 
applications. 

The Committee return their hearty thanks for the follow- 
ing recent contributions: 


*John Hibbert, Esq., 
= E ee for Invest 

















| *Henry Aste, Esq. 
0 add..a 1 1 
“y 

















*ch hares’ ‘Lombe, "Esq. 20 0| Mrs. Britton .. s3 

H. 8. Bonkierson, Esq. 10 10/C. P. Evans, Esa.. 1 1 
Albert Buchanan, Esq. 1010} — Goldsmid, 

*Edward Enfield, Esq. 10 10 1 
*Edward Yates, add a. 10 0| Sees “Hopkins” and 

*The Magistrates of Williams, add .....a. 1 1 
Bow-street ... % 3|*Mrs. Medcalf, add. 1 1 

Messrs. J. Bell and Co. 3 3'J. M. Pearson, Esq.. 3 

Miss Cooper ....... 2 7. A Rew, Esq. 

Messrs. F. Cartis & Go. 2 er 

*Miss Jane Thackeray 2 ot 14 3 





# % ps ‘Es t 
* Denotes Contributors on former occasions. 


Donations and subscriptions w ° be received by the following | 


Bankers: Messrs. Coutts and ( 59, Strand; the London | 
and Westminster Bank (Bloomsbury branch) , Sir C. Scorr | 
and Co., Cavendish-square; Messrs. SaTu, PAYNE, and Co., 

1, Lombard-street ; also by the Treasurer, FRANCIS HENRY 
Gorpsmip, Esq., Q.C., 14, Portland-place; by the Members of 
the Committee and by the  ayied » the Committee at the 


By 
J. W. GOODIFF, Vik to the Comatinn 


s. | Z. 
| H. W. Sotheby, Esq... 2 0} 


; | ENGLISH PICTURES 


and to = 


} ¢ ‘OLLEt 


1 ARYLEBONE 


JROFESSOR OWEN, 
the Natural History Departme nt, British Museum, will 
deliver a course of ‘TWELVE LECTURES on “FOSSIL 
FISHES,” in the Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, on Thursds lys a Fridays, at half-past Two, 
commencing on the 10th March, 1859. Tickets to be had at 
the Museum, Jermyn- street. Fee > course, ! 
RODERICK I. MU RCHISON, Director. 


LITERARY INSTI- 
Edwards-street. Portman-square.—On 
March the 3rd, Mr. EDWIN ATHE RSTONE, 

“The Handwriting on the Wall,” ‘*The of 
,» Will READ TWO BOOKS from his unpub- 
“Tsrael in Egypt; the subject, MOSE SIN 
PHARAOH; and MOSES TEMPTED BY 
a DEMON. The Reading will commence at 8 exactly, 
rill oceupy one hour and three quarters.—Tickets, 2s. eacl 
lin the Libi rary. 


Ge AR: ANTEED “PIC TUR ES for § for § SALE 


at Mr. _MORB Y's, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, viz., 





TUTION, 17, 
THI TRSDAY, 
Author of 
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PRESENCE OF 
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Danby Miss A. Mutrie G. Smith 
. r “ i Mogford J. Syer 
Fri M‘Kewan Soper 
t Ww. TTant Meadows Shalders 
Jooke Hemsley Muller Stark 
Halle Niemann Vickers 
DD. Hardy W. Oliver Whymper 
ane Hayes A. Provis Wainewright 
I A. Johnston T. S. Robins Webb 
Ladell Rossiter late E. Willi 





Manufacturer of Picture Frames, Looking Glasses, Cornices, 


Superintendent of | THE 


SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now OPEN, at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, daily 


from lf ) till 5. 
YALLERY of FINE ARTS, 34 and 35, 
- Rathbone-place.—J. and S. B. FULLER respectfi 
invite the —_ of WATER-C COLeS R DRAWING Ss to , 
vie w their NEW G ALL ERY, which em es the best talent 
of the two Water-Colour Societies. Pic a Drawings, and 
Photographs tastefully mounted and framed 
POYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, London. 
& 12th February, 1359._H.E, The Minister of the N ther 


lands has notified to the President and Cour r t! e Royal 
fone ee ee ION of the F 7 





| held at the HAGI ? the 
United Kingdom an te 
or ulars apply to Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and 
Co., 13, Pall-m ul East 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary 


| goc IETY 


&c. Known Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for | 


Pictures. 
wil-mall —Modern Eng glish Pictures and Drawing 8. ~ 
N ESSRS FOSTER will SELL 
4 AUC TION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall, er la 
at ‘One o'clock lage of M \dern 
llections ; 





the 2nd of Mare an assemt 


from various priv ate ce 














including a fine ulery w : F lora and Attendants, by 
H. Howard, R.A.; the Fortune Hunt tedgrave, R.A.; and 
ex npies of 

Ansde Uwins, R.A 
Brig Ward, R.A 
R , Webster, R.A 
Fis Williams 
Ge 

Al mol 
TD. ¢ ns. 


fits, fine Anti 


rt, the property 





ESSRS. FOSTER respectfi illy announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, early in the ensuing month, 
resting ¢ Ol ECTION of ENGL ISH PORTRAI 
by ¢ man in the North, well k nown for 











English Pictures of rare excellen the property of Thomas 


Todd, Esq. 
ME USSRS. FOSTER have received directions 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall, 
ssday. March 30, at One o'clock, the small 4 ut precious 
TION of ENGLISH PICTURES, selected from the 
studios of the authors, or from distinguist hed e¢ abinets, by Mr. 
Todd, whose nice discrimination and cultivated taste has been 


1 Wedn 





| long known and appreciated by a large circle of amateurs and 





| 


| R.A.; the Avenue, 


artists. In this cabinet will be found the following works, of 
which seven were prominent ornaments in the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition: A Landscape by Gainsborough, his 
chef-d' ceuvre; Dutch Boats, C. Stanfield, R.A.; Sheep Folding, 
and View at Hampstead, J. Linnell: a Lady with a Fan, C. R. 
Leslie, R.A.; the Five Figures, and S 4-5 lency, by W. E tty, 
and River Scene, by Lee and Cooper: the 
Post-office, by F. Goodall, A.R.A.: the Nearest Way in Sum- 
mer, by Creswick and Ansdell (the Engraved Picture): Two 
charming Examplesof Baxter; View in Edinburgh, in Water- 
colours, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and other choice works, 
of which further notice will be given.—54, Pall-mall. 


RCHITECTS.—Notice is hereby ; given, 
that the Trustees appointed by SIR JOHN SOANE 
will meet at the Museum, No. 13, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on 
THURSDAY, the 24th of March, at Three o'clock in the 
Afternoon precisely, to distribute the DIVIDENDS which 
shall have accrued during the preceding Year from the sum 
of 5,0001. Reduced 3/. per Cent, Bank Annuities, invested 
by the late Sir John Soane, among Distressed Architects, and 
the Widows and Children of deceased Architects left in Desti- 
tute or Distressed Circumstances. 
Forms of application may be had at the Museum, and must 
be filled up, and delivered there on or before Monday, the 14th 
of March, after which day no application can be received. 


ror EN . 
Cc* RYSTAL PALACE CENTENARY 
POEMS ON BURNS. 

In order to carry out efficiently the Design of publishing a 
Collection of the best Centenary Poems, originated by the 
recent Celebration in hononr of Burns, the Publishers earnestly 
request that the Authors ofthe Poems bearing the following 
Numbers will forward their Manuscripts to Messrs. THOMAS 
Murray and Son, Glasgow, as early as possible. ‘ 

The profits of P ublication to be devoted to some public in- 
terest connected with the Ayrshire Bard, and to be under the 
control of accepted Contributors. 

Nos. 8,994, 9,141, 9,936, 8,859, 9,318, 9,281, 8,957, 
9,270, 9,409, 9,330, 8,553, 9,324, 9,368, 9,303, 
9 35 sR, 9,399, 9, 423, 9, 311, 9,261, 9,266, 9,319, 

, 9,07! 2. 

N. B The price of the work and date of publication will be 
duly intimated. 

,Communications aay to THomAs Murrar and Son, 

Asgow. 











9,312, 8,353, 
9,359, 8,953, 
9,156, 9,100, 











portraits 5 

rs, i ( 

. Opi 

ly Romney 
r Sir T. Lawrer 

Hopner, &¢ 
inque-cento carved cabinets and tables, and } 
rble bust of Shakspere by Roubilliac.—54, Pall- 


| respect 


|} particul 


for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of the FINE ARTS. 

President.—The Right Hon. the Eart of Caruiste, K.G 
The CONVERSAZIONES of this Society are HELD at the 











FRENCH GALLERY, Pall-mall, on the ings of the 
FIRST TUESDAY IN EVERY MONTH up to July (in 
clusive), at Eight o'clock. Works intended for exhibition on 
these occasions will be collected the day previous to the 
meeting ‘the name and address of exhibitor being previously 


transmitted to the Hon. Sec. Annt 1ai Subscription, 1 in—! or 
Prospectus and further = culars apply at the office of the 
Society, 58, P< tli-ma 1, S.W. 


POYAL SOC IE TY of MUSICIANS 

© founded 17 for the Support and Maintenance of Age 
idige Ans, ‘their Widows and Orphans.—-It is 
announced that the ONE HUNDRED and 
RST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take 
ird, in St. James's Hall. Further 
rounced. 

, Secretary, 18, Newn 














TWENTY 
place on Thursday, M 
irs will be duly 
JOHN A. IRELAN 











an-street, W 














he public is respectfully informed that t nt arrange- 
nent of plays can only be continued for a very short time, 
i seq ne nce of the forthcoming producti of another 
and the Lng Shakesperian revival under the present 








POYAL PRINC ESS’S THEATRE.— 


FAREWELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as 


MAN AGER. 





| St. Albyn, 





a HAMLE T.—Tue say, 
4 M.—Wednesday oOuUIs 
—_ ry, A MIDSUMMER 
THE CORSICAN BR OTHER 


ENGLISH OPER A, 


Manage ut of Mi Ne 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
XT. ursday, MACBETH 
.AM.—Saturday, 
PANTOMUMS 


JOVENT 


nisa Pyne 





} every evening 


20YAL 


ARDEN.—Under the 











UM. W. Harrison, 
l abolition ot Box-keepers’ fees and of charges for 
booking places,—Last week but two of the s n 
Monday Feb. 28th , Wed esdav, March 2nd 1d Saturday, 


ypera, The ROSE of CASTILLE. 





St. Albyn, and Mr. W. Harrison; 

Miss 8S. Pyne. Morrell, and Louisa e. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. 

On Tuesday, March Ist, Thursday. t ird, and Friday, the 








4th, SATANELLA. By Messrs. Wei ss, G. Honey, H. Corri, 
and W. Harrison. Miss R. Isaacs, Susan Pyne, 
and Miss Louisa zane. wee Pantomime, LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD. By Mr. H. Payne, H. Payne. F. Payne, 
Barnes, Miss Clara Morgar z Miles. Morlacchi and P. asquale 






Doors open at half six commence at seven. Private 
Boxes, 1/7. 1s. to 31. 3s Stalls Dress Circles, 5. Amphi 
theatre Stalls, 3s. and ‘ Pit, i; Am hitheatre <" 

On Monday, March the 14th, the last 1 ight b ut five, Mr. W 


H arrison wi il te ake his be nefit. 


rr .F 
HE TWENTY- F IE TH ANNU AL 
REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET, 
to 3lst December last. as laid before the Members of the 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, at the General 
Meeting on Wednesday, 16th February, 1859, is now printed, 
and may be had on ¢ i lication at the 
Society's Office, 39, Ki g T » the Re- 
port and Accour its is appended a list of bonuses paid on the 
claims of the year 1858 CHARLES INGALL, Actuary 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


a ONDON NEWSPAPERS. — 
4 impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.; plain, 26s.; Post or Herald, 
23s.: Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 188.; Globe, 23s. ; 
posted on the evening of publi cation. Times (Second Day), 
19s. 6d. All orders m ust be paid in advance €.—JAMES BARKER 
19, Throgmorton-stre e sar Vk, E Cc. Esta she di Thirty Years. 


IMPOR TANT TO AUTHORS. 

Ss F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, by his new publishing arrangeme nta, charges 
no C eiaal m for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges Authors about to publish 

will find it much to their advantage to apply to him 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 














The Times, 




















In 4 vols. 8 8vo. price 4 
HE LECTURES of Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. Bart. Embracing his ono sical and 
Logical Courses. Ex wr i ae the Kev. H. L. MANS 
and JOHN VEITCH, 
Vols. I. and II. are “pubis shed this day, containing 
METAPHYSICAL COURSE. 
__ WILLIAM | BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London: 


Al 
APAN.—In the “LEISURE HOUR,” 
e Nos. 371-2-3-4 (February Part) will be fogng @p interes 
ting series of papers on Japan and its People., =| The First. 
Englishman in Japan; Intercourse of th 
tions with the country ; . Manners and Cus 
habitants; 4. Domestic Character, Amuseme 
ture. Illustrated with Engravings. Price 
number, or, in monthly part, Fivepence. 
London: W1LtramM TARN, 56, 


»aternoster a 
164, Piccadilly and of all Booksell 
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On Tuesday next, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON,” “LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE,” &c 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s. 


ROUND THE SOFA; 
COMPRISING “LADY LUDLOW,” AND OTHER TALES. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





On Tuesday next, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


Superior Edition. Illustrated by “ Putz." Price Sixpence. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING: 


A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
PART THE THIRD. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





On Tuesday next, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM'S CABIN.” 


Crown 8yvo. Popular Edition. Price Twopence, 


THE MINISTER'S WOOING: 
A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
PART THE THIRD. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





On Tuesday next. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE,” 
Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THANKFULNESS: 


Also lately published, by the same Author, 


EARNESTNESS: A SEQUEL TO THANKFULNESS. 


Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Cc., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





A NARRATIVE, 





Now ready, price 6d., No. I. of 


KINGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ, 


Containing Forty-eight well and closely printed pages, with Illustrations, 
London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street; and all Booksellers, 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 





Early in March will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BERTRAMS: A 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Banrcuester Towers,” “ Doctor Tuornz,” &c, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


NOVEL. 





Now ready, price 3s. 
ROBERT BURNS: A CENTENARY 
AND OTHER LYRICS. 
BY GERALD MASSEY, 


Author of “Tse Battap or Base CHRISTABEL,” &c, 


SONG: 


London: W. KENT and Co. (late D. Bocur), 86, Fleet-street. Edinburgh: ANDREW ELLIOT, 


Princes-street. 





Post 8vo. price Is. 6d. 


A DRAMATIC HISTORY. 


BY CRADOCK NEWTON. 


ARNOLD 


“Tn toiling across a wide desert of arid verse, we are too| ‘Exhibits considerable imagination and power of ex- 
delighted to meet with the sound of a spring or the fra- | pression, and we could quote several beautiful passages.”’— 


grance of a flower, not to give it welcome. Something of | Leader. 


the kind we have found in ‘Arnold.’ The stream of the| ‘A book of real poetry. It is full of beauty, and will be 
| felt to be so by all who have a lover’s passion for the great 
“A small book, but large enough to 4 the repository of | and small things both of nature and thought, and whose 
glorious thought, and sufficiently complete to show the pre- | | delight is to see them dressed in poetic fancies again and 


verse has a gleam of gold.” —Atheneum. 


sence of a fine poet. We could fill a column with brief in- | again.”—Jngquirer. 


dividual extracts which shine like bits of gold. We wish that “There is exquisite poetry in ‘ Arnold.’” —Common- 


such a book as ‘ Arnold’ may be widely circulated.”—Critic. | wealth. 


London: J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 








CONTENTS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 

The Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs of the cuent « of 
George IV. “ 

Letters to Benj: amin “Franklin, ‘from his "Family: 
Friends .. 

New’s Memori: ‘al ‘of the e Right § Hon. . Selina Count 
Haunting ON scoee 

Page’s La Plat 























d ontaining 
March to L jucknow .. 
White's History of F 
Gray's The Three Paths . 
Blight, or Novel Hater 
The Works of Simon P 
Alexander Taylor, M.A. .. 
Orange’s Synoptica Hebreea 
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Disraeli’s Amenities of Literature .. 
The Poor-laws Unmasked ..........00000+« 
Fowler on the Main Drainage Scheme 
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THE DRAMA, ART, Music, Science, &c.: 
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The British Institution.. 207 
Mr. Ruskin’s Address to ‘the Manchester ‘School’ of “Art 208 
Talk of the Studios.. 208 
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New Music.. 
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Science and Inventtons : 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. in boa 
HE POOR-LAWS UN MASKED: 
a General Exposition of our Workhouse Institutions. 
3y a late Relieving Officer. 
Day, 18, Carey-street, W.C. 





Price 5s. eact 
IVING CELEBRITIES. —A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The Number for MARCH contains 
SAMUEL LOVER, Ese., 
With Memoir. 


Maviyi and Poryeriann, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


THE INDEX 
T° VOLUME XVII. of the CRITIC is 


NOW READY, price 6d. A copy will be sent in return 
for 6 stamps from the Office. 


NOTICE. 
THE CRITIC is REMOVED 


19, Wellington- street “North, Strand, W.C. 


To which address all Communications, pevetiemnanta, &e., 
should in future be sent. 


DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


O accommodate the Country Trade, and 

to facilitate the transmission to the provinces, THE 
CRITIC, from and after the commencement of 1859, will be 
put blished at 12 o'clock noon of FRIDAY. All C ommunications, 
Advertisements, &c., must reach the office not later than 
50 A p.m. on THU RSDAY, to insure attention in the current 
number. 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 
poms er 
Piterature, Science, and Art. 
Ae terme 
PPHE CRITIC for March 5 will contai: 


a PORTRAIT of 


LORD BROUGHAM, 


From a Photograph by HERBERT WATKINS. Ww ith a fac-simi/e 
Autograph and Biographical Sketch. Other Portraits will 
follow. 


























A copy sent in return for five stamps. 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 41°. 
No. ore EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Critic of July 3, 


No. Ps Ri oT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
Aug. 7, No. 422. 

CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 

No. 426. 

No. _—— HANNAY, in the Critic of October 2 


No. 
No. 6, C i. ARLE S MACKAY, in the Critic of November 6, 


No. 
No. 7. W t a IAM HUNT, in the Critic of December 11, 
No. 
No. 8, M. t m3 COMTE aS nea ALEMBERT, in the Crit! 
"of January 1, No. . 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1859. 

JE HAVE REASON TO BELIEVE that the obser- 
W vations which we offered last week upon the compulsory 
examination of gentlemen about to be called to the Bar 
have arrested attention in quarters where influence over the 
matter is likely to be exercised. Among other suggestions supplied 
to us, it has been asked whether the Benchers of the Inns have 
a right to impose conditions upon those seeking admission to the 
Bar, especially such conditions as they themselve have not 
submitted to. Why, it has been asked, should students be called 
upon to pass through an ordeal which these very Benchers have 
never braved? On the other hand, it is asserted that some 
such regulation ‘is necessary, as the Bar is overstocked. Over- 
stocked with what? Certainly not with first-rate laywers, or 
first-rate advocates. Probably in the whole history of the Bar there 
never was such an abundance of names with so few good men, 
Practically, the business of each nisi prius court is divided between 
some two or three learned counsel, many of whom are men little likely 
to pass a satisfactory examination in “* Codex Justiniani.” How, then, 
will the compulsory examination act towards amending this state of 
things? It will materially reduce the number of those who will enter 
at the Inns of Court and abide in the Chambers. It will compel 
those who have already elected to practise in one branch of the law 
to get up a great deal of information as to other branches which 
cannot be of the slightest use to them. But that it will have the 
effect of raising the intelligence or character of the Bar one degree 
beyond its present condition, we are totally at a loss to understand. 

One class of men will have a right to consider themselves especially 
ill used if the resolutions of the Benchers are carried into effect. We 
refer to those who entered the various Inns of Court before the point 
was mooted. Those gentlemen accepted what may be termed, in legal 
phrase, a constructive contract that they would be called to the Bar 
upon the performance of certain conditions. It is now, however, 
proposed to add certain other conditions, post facto. There is, it is 
true, a question as to whether students of eight terms or ten terms’ 
standing should be compelled to stand the test; but any way it is 
unfair that men who have paid large sums for certain privileges should 
have those privileges curtailed, without notice, by the act of men who 
have enjoyed the same in an unfettered manner themselves. They 
have paid their money for a definite result, and any additional 
responsibility is an uncovenanted addition to their contracts, 





Tue agitation about the repeal of the Paper-duty has received a 
strange illustration, by way of corollary, in a correspondence which 
has taken place between Messrs. Rouriepae and the Board of Inland 
Revenue. It appears that Messrs. RourtepGe have invented, or are, 
at least, the proprietors of the process for making paper from a certain 
vegetable fibre, never before used in this country, and the supply of 
which is supposed to be almost unlimited. With this they have made 
a kind of pulp, which they prepare, and wish to sell, as raw material 
for paper. The Excise-laws being, however, somewhat stringent, they 
have applied to the Board of Inland Revenue to know whether this 
can be allowed. The answeris to the effect that, inasmuch as the pulp 
is manufactured into slabs before it is sold, those slabs must be consi- 
dered as paper. ‘The effect of this being to prohibit the manufacture of 
the pulp, or “ half-stuff” (as it is technically called), a further repre- 
sentation has been made to the Excise; but the only reply has been 
confirmatory of the original decision, with a suggestion appended, that 
to evade the duty the pulp might be ‘torn into small pieces, or cut 
imto narrow slips—say one inch in width.” Messrs, Rouriepes, 
however, assert that this would destroy the marketable value of the 
article, and reject the proffered compromise. The rejoinder of the 
Board of Excise is a curt refusal to make any further concession, and 
the result is that Messrs. Rourtepce are debarred, until some 
alteration in the Paper-duty shall take place, from any further endea- 
vours to cheapen the price of the raw material. This is certainly a 
very striking illustration of the restrictive and oppressive effect of 
this duty. On the one side, we have her Majesty’s Ministers 
enjoining all the Consuls stationed in foreign parts to collect all the 
intelligence they can respecting any new material that may be dis- 
covered for the manufacture of paper; on the other, we have her 
Majesty’s Excise-officers at home practically prohibiting experiment 
by every means in their power. Messrs. Rourtepee declare that 
this pulp is to be obtained in an almost unlimited quantity, and at a 
far less price than the raw material of paper has hitherto attained ; 
they, furthermore, state that they have supplied to the Government 
in the colonies of Ceylon and Bermuda machines for extracting the 
fibre from plants growing in those colonies, and yet, as an encourage- 
ment to this, the Government will persist in considering the slabs of 
“half-stuff,” as issued from their mills, in the light of manufactured 
paper. _ This is as absurd as the Custom House logic, which decrees 
Cavendish tobacco (which must necessarily be cut up into small pieces 
before it is consumed) to be manufactured tobacco. It is time, however, 
when such hair-splitting is allowed, that the question was brought to a 
definite conclusion. If the Paper-duty is to be considered as a legiti- 
mate source of income, it should be taxed upon a better ground than a 
quibble ; if not, it should be immediately and honestly done away with, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

e ns 
CSEORGE THE FOURTH. 

Memoirs of the Court of George IV. 1820-1830. From original 
Family Documents. By the Duxe or Bucxincuam anv Cuanpos, 
K.G. 2vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

HE INDIVIDUALITY of (we were very nearly saying his late 

Grace) the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G., is by no 
means conspicuous in these pages. He favours us with no pre face ; 
gives us no information relative to the circumstances which have con- 
spired to permit the publication of a vast mass of private corre- 
spondence; he, or his amanuensis, prudently refrains from offering 
any immediately personal comment on the events referred to in these 
multifarious letters. ‘The Duke of Buckingham wins the honours of 
authorship with but little labour. The Peer who publishes volumes 
such as those before us need be beholden nor to study, nor to 
industry, nor to genius. His opportunity is his fortune. The 
materials for his work lie ready to his hand, as the great diamonds and 
rubies to Mr. Hancock of Bruton-street. He does not make the tiara 
or the bracelet; he simply sells it. The task of arranging these 

documents for publication might have been easily performed by a 

junior clerk in an attorney’s office. The very bald and meagre 

‘thread of narrative that holds the letters together might have been 

supplied by a duke, a dowager, the wife of an ex-secretary of 

the Post-office, or a dunce. The ultra-Toryism which charac- 
terises the imperfect and disjointed explanatory remarks, and 
whose illiberality would be offensive were it not ridiculous, has cost no 
great pains to the Conservative commentator, whoever he or she may 
have been. A strong grounding of innate prejudice with judicious 
paraphrases, and, in many instances, long textual quotations from the 
historical exercitations of the brilliant, graphic, and impartial Sir 

Archibald Alison, Bart., have been found quite sufficient to spice the 

dreary intervals between the epistolary viands with which we are 

presented, and give them an appropriate “ true blue” Tory flavour. 

His Grace’s two massive volumes are resplendent, moreover, in the 

richest azure and gold; and careful perusal of the entire work leads 

us to the conviction that, after all, there is something in being a duke, 
and that no more of the ordinary requirements of authorship are ex- 

pected of a literary patrician than of any qualities beyond rank a 

wealth to make a knight of the garter. The strawberry leaves cover 

a multitude of sins, Noblesse oblige—compels not only the members 

of its order to the decorous carriage of their rank, but renders the 

recognition of their merit, literary, political, or social, obligatory to 
us of the meaner sort on the mere intuition of the fact of their nobility. 

As the Edinburgh Reviewers said of the noble author of the * Hours 

of Idleness,” when a lord condescends to write a book we are bound 

to feel very much obliged to him; and it were best, perhaps, under 
such circumstances, to follow the advice of honest Sancho, and * not 
look the gift horse in the mouth.” 

Dismissing then, any considerations into which we might feel called 
upon to enter in the case ofan ordinary bookmaker respecting the worth- 
lessness of these bulky tomes asa literary performance, let us hasten to 
acknowledge their very great intrinsic and historical value. Con- 
tinuing the interesting series of the Grenville Papers, adding another 
link to those supplied by the “* Memoirs of the Court and the Cabinets 
of George III.,” and the “ Memoirs of the Court of the Regency,” 
they contribute most efficiently to augment our store of knowledge of 
the political history of this country from the times of the first French 

Revolution. They give us a definite acquaintance with the actions, a 

valuable insight to the characters, of a long succession of illustrious 
statesmen. Careful study of these pages and of their predecessors will 
enable the future historian to grasp as it were the presentments 
the daring, the sagacious, yet feverishly excited “ pilot who weathered 
the storm,” William Pitt; the urbane and fastidious ‘ Doctor ” 
Addington ; the brilliant, fascinating, and eloquent Canning; the 
thrice unhappy Castlereagh, doomed throughout a long political 
career, with the kindest heart and the noblest aspirations, to sow in a 
whirlwind and reap a storm of curses, privately an easy Sybarite, 
publicly the darkest of tyrants, the meanest suborner of spies ; of the 
cruel and jealous Sidmouth; the astute and self-reliant Peel; the 
simple, manly, obstinate Wellington—an eagle looking undazed at 
the sun of democracy ; the doubting Eldon ; the scheming Vansittart ; 
the plodding Goderich ; the courtly, busy, worldly Grenvilles. ‘Tl 








come down to us full of gravity, and the renown that encompasses 
men who have lived in mighty days. They were the heirs, and bring 
to us the traditions of the Walpoles, the Pitts, the Pelhams, the Graf- 
tons, the Foxes of a dead century; they appear to us at this lapse of 
time with a train of younger political celebrities waiting on their 
» e ¢ = 4 rae 
footsteps, either as adherents or as opponents—Greys, Russells, Pettys, 
Temples, Stuarts, Gordons—who are now our most famous public men. 


Brougham, indeed, shines in these pages in the full radiance of his 
fame ; but of many statesmen whose counsels have prevailed duri 
these latter years, the records of whose eloquence fill even at this da 
columns of our journals, there is but a misty and uncertain shadow} 
forth. 

The title of these volumes is, to some extent, a misnomer. ‘They 
can scarcely be considered “ memoirs ” of the court of the last George. 
The glimpses of the King at the Pavilion at Brighton, at Carlton 
House, at the “Cottage” in Windsor Park, of his few male cronies, 
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his “ lady-friends,” his indolence, his peevishness, his gluttony, and 
his perversity, are suggestive and interesting: but they are transient 
and meagre. Bachaumont or Saint Simon would have laughed at the 
notion of calling the scraps of gossip appended to the postcript of 
letters between jaded politicians “ memoirs.” An ingenious compiler 
with the published reminiscences of Dean Pellew, Wilberforce, 
Twiss, and Knighton before him—with the John Bulls, Examiners, 
Couriers, Cobbett’s Registers, Wooler’s Black Dwarfs, and 
Morning Chronicles of the period for reference as to occurrences 
and dates, and with the assistance of Lady Morgan’s lively causeries 
lately given to the world, might. produce a graphic collection of 
memoirs of the epoch to which we refer, certainly entertaining and 
more or less authentic. The letters published by the Duke of 
Buckingham are properly mémoires pour servir—aids and materials 
for the composition of a veritable history, as valuable in their way 
as the State Papers now in gradual course of disentombment from the 
archives of the realm. For though their main subject-matter is a 
survey of the squabbles and the reconciliations of a detestable govern- 
ment, of the constant hopes founded on military coercion, of the 
abject fears excited by popular discontent, alternately excited among 
oligarchs who had ceased to be feared, and were now only hated— 
though reference to a few back volumes of the Annual Register will 
throw aclearer light on the public affairs of thirty years since than 
all the letter-writing Grenvilles, Wynns, and Fremantles can cast— 
the value of these records as helps to history can be most fully 
appreciated when we remember the undeniable authenticity of the 
letters. Whatever confidences may have been violated, whatever in- 
delicacy may have been shown, in the wholesale publication of the 
correspondence of men who, if they have themselves left the stage 
of life, refer constantly in their letters to personages yet living, men- 
dacity is not added to scandal. The letters are undoubtedly genuine. 
‘This was in Wellington’s own hand, that written propria manu by 
King George. The great ones of the earth neither talk like Socrates 
nor write like Madame de Sévigné; they show themselves generally 
very “mortal men,” indeed, and sometimes evince humiliating 
evidences of weakness and meanness, but they have written that which 
is written, and the sheaf of documents here collected would be valu- 
able if not for many other reasons than for this, that once more we 
might acknowledge the truth of the cynical Oxenstiern’s observation 
to his son, and see in the commonplaces of captains, and the plati- 
tudes of princes, “ with what little wisdom this world is governed.” 

The Marquis, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, who appears 
throughout in the light of a princely politician waiting to see into 
which of the scales he shall cast the influence of his talents and his 
wealth, is the recipient of the vast majority of the letters now pub- 
lished. The writers are his uncles, the Grenvilles, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Marquis Wellesley, Sir William Fremantle, Lord Cassilis, 
Colonel Stanhope, Mr. Charles Wynn, Dr. Phillimore of the Admi- 
ralty Court, and others of minor note, who charge themselves with 
the continual task of keeping the noble owner of Stowe au courant 
with the polities of the day and the chit-chat of the court. Both are, 
to a considerable extent, at second hand. Castlereagh and Canning, 
Brougham and Grey, are talked of but not seen; and the few (and 
very interesting) letters from the King to Lord Eldon and Sir William 
Knighton, his confidential physician, keeper of the Privy Purse, and 
one of the few persons for whom he seems to have entertained any- 
thing like human affection, have been culled from other sources than 
the correspondence so long preserved at Stowe and so fortuitously 
preserved from the hammer of the auctioneer. A far more extended 
notice than we can afford in these pages would be necessary to give 
even a summary of the political events treated of by the garrulous 
correspondents of the Marquis of Buckingham. The epistolary drama 
opens with the death of George II. and the Cato-street conspiracy. 
The drama ends with the death, at Windsor, of the monarch the 
memoirs of whose court are here professedly given; and within a 
space of nearly half a score years are earnestly canvassed topics of 
such importance as the Catholic claims; the independence of the 
South American republics; the ministerial apogee and premature 
death of Canning; the mysterious self-murder of the Marquis of 
Londonderry (Castlereagh) ; the innumerable plots, both Orange and 
Ribbon, that wasted the social life-blood of Ireland; the growing 
influence of O’Connell; the renewed aspirations, and at last fierce 
determination on the part of the people to obtain Parliamentary 
Reform, the abolition of sinecures, and the revision of the Pension 
List. 

There can be little doubt now that the wretched miscreants who 
proposed to slaughter the ministers as they sat at dinner at Lord Har- 
rowby’s, in Grosvenor-square, ‘ fourteen or sixteen, a rare haul,” as 
Mr. ‘Thistlewood observed, were but the tools and dupes of provo- 
cative agents in the employ of the Government. The high Tory 
politicians as ardently desired as they confidently predicted, a rebellion 
in order that they might crush it by an overwhelming military force. 
Their panacea for the evils, political and social, of the day, was to 
‘* call out the cavalry.” Soin later times did one of Toryism’s enfants 
perdus avow the sole article of his creed to be in the “‘ trail of a six- 
pounder.” ‘A contemporary diarist,” says the author of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s narrative, ‘‘ observed that the only remedy, the 
only possibility of things returning to their former state, was a 
rebellion, and the troops standing by us, and quelling it with a high hand.” 
As it happened for these pessimists the ge Reb shell burst very 
feebly, producing no greater effusion of blood than the death of a Bow- 























streetrunner, andthe hanging and decapitation ofa few men of desperate 
fortunes and infamous antecedents in front of the debtors’ door of 
Newgate. The Tories wished, perhaps in anticipation of a certain 
Ruler, to call out their “ high-handed troops,” and quench sedition for 
ever by “ aiming at the first-floors ; ” but they were disappointed, and 
the miserable Thistlewood and Co. retired from the mock-heroic 
notoriety of the ‘State Trials” to the more congenial infamy of the 
*‘ Newgate Calendar.” 

The arrival in England of Queen Caroline, the ‘ Green Bag” 
mysteries, the removal of her name from the Liturgy, her arraignment, 
the unutterable scandals of the Bergami and Teodoro Majocchi revela- 
tions, her virtual trial and virtual acquittal, were busy times, as may be 
imagined, for the Marquis of Buckingham’s correspondents. The 
storm consequent upon her arrival is gathering when (May 4, 1820) 
the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Grenville writes to “dear Lord B.,” full of 
other troubles that perturb the realm, telling how the King will 
not give up the iniquitous Admiralty Droits, how the coronation is 
suspended in consequence of the general gloomy state of public 
affairs, and because “ the King will not like it unless it be expensive, 
and Van. (Vansittart, afterwards Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) knows not how to pay for it asitis. ‘It seems now 
understood,” writes the Right Hon. Thomas, “ that the whole militia 
will be called out. Manchester, as Lady Grosvenor tells me, is quieter ; 
and as Harriett writes, is as bad as ever.” It is evident that Harriett 
did not like Manchester. On the Ist of June Caroline of Brunswick 
arrived at St. Omer en route for England. She wrote to the ministry 
demanding a palace in London, a Royal yacht to convey her across 
the Channel—demands to which Lords Liverpool and Melville declined 
to “ obtemperate ;” she contemptuously declined the proposition brought 
to her by Lord Hutchinson from the King of 50,0002. per annum for 
life if she would remain on the Continent and abandon the title of 
Queen of England; and, relinquishing for the nonce the splen- 
dours of a yacht, she arrived per ordinary packet-boat, accompanied by 
her “ Solicitor-General,” Mr. Brougham, at Dover; pursued her route 
to the metropolis through Canterbury, and on the 7th took up her re- 
sidence in South Audley-street with the City Alderman Wood, who was 
amongst the foremost of her champions. ‘ Before this house,” elegantly 
writes the narrator, ‘** stood, hour after hour, a shouting myriad, excited 
to a pitch of frenzy, to which no description can do justice, by the 
appearance on the balcony of a stout lady, in a large hat surmounted 
by a plume of feathers.” On the disgraceful history of the trial we 
need not dwell. The evidence given was made too public; and was 
of so revolting a nature, that its dissemination was sufficient to poison 
the minds Of a vast section of the community, and to produce a very ap- 
preciable effect in the depravation of the public morals. It is indeed with 
a feeling of shame that we remember, that after a lapse of nearly forty 
years, the pages of our less scrupulous journals are still polluted by 
the obscene details of evidence given on trials not less disgusting than 
that great oyer of adultery, of which a younger generation may best 
say with Majoccbi, “ Non mi ricordo.” Suffice it to remark, that 
English lawyers, and even English diplomatists (vide Milan Com- 
mission) were found base enough to rake together the filthy testimony 
of the scum of the Levant and the rufiani of the Italian towns, and 
to translate the ulcerous utterances of the lingua Toscano into the 
foul slang of Holywell-street, to be retailed before an assemblage of 
the peers and prelates of England. 

Lord Eldon had prophetically observed when the ‘ stout lady's’ 
ailvent was announced, ‘ If she can venture, she is the most courageous 
lady I ever heard of. The mischief, if she does come, will be infinite.” 
And mischief enough in all conscience the stout lady, who did come, 
brought about : 

“T am ina great fright,” writes Colonel Stanhope from Paris, ‘about the 
Queen. What could could make the Government employ Lord —— [Hutchin- 
son], who seems to have committed himself and employers most lamentably. 
She will, I fear, have a tremendous party of many well-disposed, good, moral 
men, as well as of all those who hate the King and the Government.” 

The result was exactly as the Colonel anticipated. The vast body of 
the well-disposed, moral middle classes in England took up with fervent 
enthusiasm the cause of Caroline of Brunswick, whose chastity, at this 
time of day,can scarcely be considered even problematical. The 
people pardoned or refused to examine the question of her guilt. 
They ignored her profligacy as a Royal consort, and chose only to con- 
sider her a defenceless woman and an outraged Queen. We should 
like to know how many of our readers who have attained mature age 
have shouted round the bonfires that blazed all over England on the 
night of the news being received of the abandonment of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties ; how many virtuous matrons there are yet alive 
who as young married women accompanied the “ ladies’ deputations ” to 
the injured princess at Brandenburg House, and how many would care, 
now, to be brought in contact even with a lady whose reputation could 
only appear spotless when contrasted with the inky darkness of her hus- 
band’s moral character. It is a curious illustration of the diseased state 
of parties at the time, that the virtuous and pacific Wilberforce, while 
convinced of the Queen’s guilt, was her stanch political partisan ; that 
Cobbett who hated Sidmouth and Castlereagh much worse than King 
Bomba may be supposed to hate Mr. Gladstone, took part against the 
Queen ; and that while Tory ministers were pushing a bill that was to 
bring degradation and infamy on an English Queen through the Lords, 
a Tory Attorney-General was prosecuting a crazy-brained loyalist in 
Devonshire who had declared that Caroline was no better than 4 
street-walker, and ought to be sent to Bridewell and whipped. 
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The ‘ mischief” gave every promise of being “infinite.” Attempts, 
not wholly unsuccessful, were made by the population to gain over 
the military; one of the regiments of foot guards quartered at the 
Mews barracks, Charing-cross, exhibited such decided signs of having 
been tampered with, that the Duke of Wellington was sent for, and he 
at once ordered them off to Portsmouth. 


“The city,” writes Fremantle to the Marquis, “is completely with her [the 
Quess), net the Common Council, but the shopkeepers and merchants. . . . 
The s is paid for her abundantly, and there are some alehouses open 
where the soldiers may go and drink and eat for nothing, provided they will 
drink ‘Prosperity and health to the Queen!’ The K— [King] grows daily 
more unpopular, and is the only man in the kingdom insensible to it. He sees 
Lady C—— [Conyngham] daily, and had a party of his family at dinner this 
week, she the only exception. The peerages are eight,and hourly expected 
Lord Conyngham [we think of Béranger’s song of the ‘Senateur,’], Roden, Sir 
W. Scott, Forester, Cholmondeley, Liddel, W. Pole, Lord James Murray. I 
don’t hear a word of the dukedom [this to the Marquis; he has been gratified 
with the King’s own garter vacant by his accession to the throne and consequent 
elevation to the rank of Sovereign of the Order]. The King reviews the guards 
on Friday, and then goes to the “‘ Cottage” at Windsor to meet the Conyng- 
hams. Boats are gone from Chatham and Staines, where he is to have water- 
parties.” 

Tiberius must have his Capua at the ‘‘ Cottage” or on the old Steyne, 
his Conynghams and water-parties, for all the plaidoyers of Brougham, 
the rage of Radicals, and the harangues of Alderman Wood. When at 
this same ‘‘ Cottage,” where he skulked in gloomy distrust of meeting 


his people face to face, dragoons were posted all along the roads to 


London, and messages were being continually brought to and sent by 
him. Tiberius was not very courageous. The abject state of moral 
abasement into which the monarch of the most powerful empire of the 
world could occasionally be brought is very graphically but pitiably 


narrated in his letters to his physician published in the ‘* Memoirs of 


Sir W. Knighton.” He whines and cringes and intreats his dear 
friend “ for God’s sake ” to come to him “ the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” He who can sign death-warrants, and write ‘Yo el Rey” is 
content to apologise to the leech whom he has made his purse-keeper, 
for losing his temper on his personal extravagance being curtailed. 
But he can be “ every inch a king,” in the high Tory sense, by times. 
Witness his letter to the Chancellor, written “right royally,” as our 
readers will acknowledge: 
Brighton, January 9, 1821. 

My dear Lord,—As the courts of law will now be open within a few days, I 
am desirous to know the decision that has been taken by the Attorney-General 
upon the mode in which all the vendors of treason and libellers, such as Benbow, 
&e. &., are to be prosecuted. This is a measure so vitally indispensable to my 
feelings, as well as to the country [the “country” was shaking with laughter 
at Moore’s epigrams and George Cruikshanks’s caricatures of “ The House that 
Jack Built,” ‘‘ Doctor Slop,” and “ fat George” being hoisted by means of a 
pulley into the vast galligaskins stretched wide between the posts of his bed], 
that I must insist that no further loss of time should be suffered to elapse before 
proceedings be instituted. It is clear beyond dispute, from the improvement of 
the public mind, and the loyalty which the country is now everywhere dis- 
playing, if properly cultivated and turned to the best advantage by ministers, 
that the Government will thereby be enabled to repair to the country and to me 
those evils of the magnitude of which there can be but one opinion. This 1 
write to you in your double capacity as a friend and a minister; and I wish, 
under the same feelings to Lord Sidmouth, that you would communicate my 
Yo and determination to him.—Always, my dear Lord, very sincerely yours, 


In July, 1821, the town scarcely yet recovered from the morbid 
excitement of the Queen’s trial, the subject of the approaching 
coronation begins to engross public attention : 


4 


The preparations [Fremantle to the Marquis] are going on with infinite 
energy, but, I should think, with equal confusion. A grand quarrel between the 
Lord Great Chamberlain and the Earl Marshal; the latter engrossing all the 
Abbey, and the other all the Hall, and not allowing the smallest interference or 
even suggestion from each other. The King perfectly absorbed in all these 
petty arrangements of dress, seats, &c. A private box prepared in the Hall for 
the Great Chamberlain, in which Lady Conyngham is accommodated ...... 
the extraordinary part is, that yesterday it was generally understood, even by 
the Government, that the Queen was to have a place at the Abbey, and this I 
fully believe, but that the King said he had a full and complete control over 
the Hall, and there she should not come; and I believe this is the cause of the 
rejection altogether. 

The day of coronation arrived, and the unfortunate Queen 
endeavoured without success, as is now matter of history, to obtain 
admission to the Abbey. We give the account of her failure in the 
words of the venerable and doubting Chancellor : 

It is all over, quite safe and well, The Queen’s attempt to make mischief 
failed. She sent a message to say that she would be at the Abbey by eight 
o'clock. To take the persons there by surprise she came between six and seven. 
After trying every door of the Abbey in vain, she came to the Hall; there she 
was also denied entrance. A few of the mob called “ Queen for ever!” I am 
informed that, on the other hand, there was great hissing, cries of ‘* Shame! 
shame! go to Bergamo!” and a gentleman in the Hall told us that when her 
Majesty got into the carriage again, she wept. 

The poor woman made a vain attempt a few days later to induce 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown her; but she was so 
thoroughly overwhelmed by this complete downfall of her hopes that 
she became seriously ill, and died on the 7th of August, a week after 
the (King had left Carlton House for Ireland, where, by a strange 
revulsion of ublic feeling, he enjoyed amazing popularity. Thus 
passed away Caroline of Brunswick, “ a character,” says the editor of 
these Memoirs, “variously represented by that very unsatisfactory 
photograph, Party. ’ Her royal husband lived to visit Scotland, and 
drink bumpers of whisky with Sir Walter Scott, to cross the Channel. 
pass through Calais without seeing Brummel, stroll over the field of 
Waterloo, and look in on his Hanoverian dominions. He lived to 











return to England, to wrangle with his ministers, peevishly to with- 
hold, and at last fretfully to concede Catholic emancipation, to show 
himself now and then furtively on the Brighton Steyne or at Ascot 
races in a brown hat and a fur collar, but more often to cower in 
his beloved ‘‘ Cottage.” Lady J—-— he had repudiated long since, 
and returned her miniature to Mrs. Mee; Lady C——, poor old 
battered sensualist, he was faithful to, almost to the last. The 
ten years of his reign glided away from this vain, cruel, luxurious, 
shameful old man, but the End was coming. But only a little longer 
was he to be vexed with his ministers, ‘‘ the Doctor, Old Bags, 
and the Orange lily,” as they are styled in that elegant argot, 
the key to which is, we presume, a cabinet secret. Canning and 
Castlereagh were gone; the death of the first, melancholy, the 
second horrible. His court-painter, Lawrence, who flattered him so 
well, was dead. His brothers of York and Kent were dead. He was 
childless by the legitimate couch he had profaned. He began to be 
Alone, and, worse than alone, haunted by dreadful memories. His 
hands, knees, legs, feet, swelled to a prodigious size; he was unable 
to walk even by the aid of crutches or a strong stick, and was carried 
up and down stairs, lifted in and out of bed, dragged about in a 
wheel-chair, and fed and tended like a baby. He became unable 
to sign the documents presented to him; and a Royal Sign-manual 
Commission was instituted by Act of Parliament to relieve him from his 
labours. He had not quite attained the age when the strength of man 
is but labour and sorrow, but he was quite broken down and worn out. 
Sir William Knighton placed, unordered, a quarto Bible of large type 
on the dressing-table, ‘* with which act of attention the King was much 
pleased, and frequently referred to the sacred volume.” A form of 
prayer during his sickness was drawn up, and repeated by the Bishop 
of Chichester, kneeling at his bedside. The King listened to it with 
attention, and three times repeated ‘“‘Amen!” ‘We may be 
permitted to believe,” writes his present biographer, ‘that he was 
earnest in his religious feelings; and has been allowed the benefit 
from them from which the humblest sinner is not excluded.” To 
which ourselves we say Amen! most heartily. 

Sir Henry Halford, Sir Matthew Tierney, Sir Benjamin (then 
Mr.) Brodie, could do nothing more for him; his lungs became 
congested; he gradually sank; and, with a well-known expression and 
in a well-known posture, he made an end at three o’clock in the 
morning on the 26th of June, 1830, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, and after a reign, including the Regency, of more than nineteen 
years. “Estimates of his Majestr’s character,” writes the editor of 
the Memoirs, after extracting some lines of glowing eulogy from 
Sir Walter Scott, “‘ have been formed by persons who never received 
favours at his hands, or could have been influenced by the sunshine of 
the royal countenance [!]; and they, as might be anticipated, are of a 
totally different complexion. But there can be no use, now, in 
dwelling on his failings.” 

We believe George IV. to have been a kind and easy master to his 
domestic servants, and, moreover, to have been fondly attached to his 
doctor and his cook. He was affable in manner, and entertaining in 
conversation. He had a certain taste for art, and was not indisposed 
to patronise literature that was not satirical. He waged war on Leigh 
Hunt, but he made Sir Walter Scott a baronet. He gave Lawrence 
and Chantrey abundance of commissions; intrusted to Canova the 
task of chiselling a monument to the exiled princes of the house of 
Stuart, the last of whom, the Cardinal d’York, had died his pensioner. 
He refused to deprive Italy of the Apollo Belvidere when that 
unrivalled statue, on the Louvre being made to disgorge her spoil, 
was placed at his disposal by the Allies. He conciliated the Irish by 
drinking potheen, the Scotch by imbibing whisky, and suffering the 
Laird of Garth to array his obese Majesty in the “ garb of old Gaul,” 
in which he was imitated by a vulgar City banker, alderman and 
quondam baker, Sir William Curtis, whose appearance in the Highland 
dress made his royal master’s condescension a burlesque and an insult. 
On the other hand, the last of the Georges, albeit the “ first gentle- 
man in Europe,” was unquestionably a very heartless, sensual, 
unprincipled, and disreputable person. He was despotic as a king, and 
worthless as a man. He abandoned his friends, political and personal. 
He was as false to his mistress as to his wife. He excelled in vanity 
and ingratitude. In his old age, as Burnet remarks of a monarch as 
profligate, he became cruel; and the only title he can have to 
cause us openly to refrain from execrating his memory is in his 
having been the uncle of the admirable Englishwoman who is now the 
joy and glory of the purest court in Christendom. But it was from 
George IV. that the Marquis of Buckingham got his dukedom and 
his garter; and the present ornament of the house of Plantagenet, 
Nugent Grenville Temple, may be excused too, if he desists from 
looking the gift horse too closely in the mouth. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Letters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and Friends. 

1751-1790. New York: C. Benjamin Richardson. pp. 195. 
rMHE VOLUME before us contains a collection of private letters 
addressed to the great American philosopher and patriot from 
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various near and dear members of his family and acquaintance. 


They afford a touching and instructive insight into the inner 
character of the man; for, although it may be true that no man is a 


hero to his valet, and the greatest genius must ever find the most 


obstinate sceptics among the members of his own family, it is not less 
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certain that those who know a man familiarly and intimately are the 
most reliable witnesses possible as to his feelings and the real bent of 
his disposition. 

The American editor has certainly not done much towards throwing 
any light upon this correspondence; for, although, to those versed in 
the politics of the Franklin family, and who are well versed in Frank- 
liniana, it may be perfectly well known what precise relationship of 
cousinship, sistership, or neiceship Mrs. Abiah Franklin, Mrs. 
Franklin, Miss Sarah Franklin, Miss Jane Mecom, and Miss Mary 
Stevenson may have borne, or what degree of relationship might be 
boasted of by William Franklin, Richard Bache, or Benjamm Mecom, 
it is certain that to the general reader some preliminary information 
upon these points would have been very welcome. Internal evidence 
does much, of course, to clear up all this; but there would have 

en no harm in a few notes in the preface for that purpose. From 

he very first letter in the collection we learn that Mrs. Abiah 
‘ranklin was the mother of the statesman, to whom she writes with 
intelligence how that she ‘‘ was taken with the stomach-ache so bad 
ll day that (she) could not sit up to write on any account,” and who 
s glad to hear that her son is ‘‘ so well respected” in his town, “ for 
hem to choose (him) an alderman, altho’ I don’t know what it 
eans, or what the better you will be of it besides the honour of it.” 
This is the only letter in the collection to Franklin from his mother, 

1 at the close of it she says: ‘‘I can hardly see, and am grown so 
deaf that I can hardly hear anything that is said in the house; all tell 
me I am too old to write letters.” 

Mrs. Jane Mecom, another of his correspondents, was Franklin’s 
youngest and favourite sister. This lady, contrary to common rule of 
nature, seems to have entertained the deepest reverence and respect 
for her brother, and to have had the highest opinion of his abilities. 
“Their treatment of you,” says she, referring to some enemies of 
Franklin, “ makes the world appear a miserable world to me, not- 
withstanding your good opinion of it.” Sister-like, this letter con- 
cludes with a commission to buy millinery. All through the War of 
Independence, this lady kept up a constant correspondence with her 
distinguished brother, informing him of every circumstance that came 
within her knowledge. ‘ We have great news,” writes this American 
lady, “of the defeat of the Britons at Carolina; which we hope is 
truc, but have had no printed account of it yet. God grant this may put 
a final stop to their ravages.” A thorough-going American patriot is 
Mrs. Jane Mecom. At one time, when about to make some peculiar 
kind of soap, she writes to Franklin: “I have no stamp, and I fancy, 
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f any should be made for America, it would be clever to have 
hirteen stars; for the crown soap now vended among us is as con- 
mptible as the British head that now wears one—dirty, stinking 
sufi.” At another time she writes to congratulate him upon his social 
** Bless'God, I now and then hear of your health and 
glorious achievements in the political way, as well as in favour of the 
ies (since you have rubbed off the mechanic rust, and commenced 
couiplete courtier), who, Jonathan Williams writes me, claim from 
you the tribute of an embrace, and it seems you do not complain of 
the tax as a very great penance.” The sisterly love of this amiable 
lady was warmly appreciated by Franklin, who, during all his pro- 
sperity, never ceased loading her with proofs of his affectionate 
ratitude. “I cannot find expression,” she writes, in 1783, ‘‘ suitable 
acknowledge my gratitude, how I am by my dear brother enable« 
live at ease in my old age (after a life of care, labour, and anxiety), 
without which I must have been miserable.” Before leaving Mrs. 
M letters, we must quote one affecting little passage in which, 
when both she and her illustrious brother were in their old age, she 
cast back an affectionate glance to the home of their early youth : 


successes: 
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It was, indeed, a lowly dwelling we were brought up in, but we were fed 
plentifully, made comfortable with fire and clothing, had seldom any contention 
among us, but all was harmony, especially between the heads, and they were 
universally respected, and the most of the family in good reputation; this is 
still happier living than multitudes enjoy. 

One more extract from the letters of this worthy woman, to show 
what an excellent simple-hearted soul she was, and how worthy the 
love of such a brother : ‘ 

My dear Brother,—I never mean to deceive you by anything I write, but 
your penetrating eye overs the smallest sympton and the remotest conse- 
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quences. I do indeed live comfortable (but cannot indulge such a childish dis- 
position as to be running to you with every complaint, when I know it will give 
vou pain). Ihave a good clean house to live in, my grand-daughter constantly 
to attend me, to do whatever I desire in my own way and in my owntime. I 
go to bed early, lie warm and comfortable, rise early to a good fire, have my 
breakfast directly, and eat it with a good appetite, and then read or work, or 


vhat else I please. We live frugally, bake all our own bread, brew small beer, 
ay in alittle cider, pork, butter, &c., supply ourselves with plenty of other 
provision daily at the door. We make no entertainments, but sometimes an 
intimate acquaintance will come in and partake with us the diuner we have pro- 
vided for ourselves, and a dish of tea in the afternoon; and if a friend sits and 
chats a little in the evening, we eat our hasty-pudding (our common supper) after 
they are gone. It istrue I have some troubles, but my dear brother does all in 
his power to alleviate them by preventing even a wish, that when I look round 
me on all my acquaintance I do not see one I have reason to think happier than 
I am, and would not change my neighbour with myself.» Where will you find 
one in a more comfortable state? As I see every one has their troubles, I sup- 
pose them to be such as fit them best, and shaking off them might be only 
changing for the worse. 


a 


Mrs. Deborah Franklin, judging from her portrait in this volume, 
was a fine, handsome, jolly-looking, homely woman, and her letters, 
seven in number, ful] She calls her great 





lly bear out that character. 
husband her “ dear child,” and when she writes to him entertains him 








with stories of an ox being roasted whole, Mr. Plumsted’s misadven- 
ture in the river, and how “ our governor,” by giving certain cords of 
wood, was entitled to be considered “a king-bird.” Every line of 
these letters breathes less the wife of the statesman than the domestic 
goodwife. The following, relating the arrangements respecting Dr, 
Franklin’s house when he left it in order to attend the affairs of his 
country, is an admirable specimen of her style : 


When you went from home, Billy desired to take some more of your books 
than what you laid out, sol got him a trunk to take them up in: and as the 
shelves look pretty empty, I took down the rest and dusted them, and had the 
shelves taken down and put up in the south garrets in the new house, and Miss 
Elmer and myself put them up. I took all the dead letters and papers that 
were in the garret and put them into boxes, barrels, and bags, as I did not know 
in what manner you would have shelves in your room. Now this I did for 
several reasons: one, as it did employ my mind and keep me very busy, and as 
the weather was pretty good, and [ should make room if Mrs. Franklin should 
come to town to stay any time I was ready to receive her. Now for the room 
we call yours: there is in it your desk, the harmonica made like a desk, a large 
chest with all the writings that were in your room down stairs, the boxes of 
glass for music and for the electricity, and all your clothes and the pictures, as 
I don’t drive nails lest it should not be right. Sally has the south room two 
pair of stairs; in it is a bed, a bureau, a table, a glass, and the picture she used 
to have in her room, a trunk and books, but these you can’t have any notion of. 
The north room Nancy took for her own use, and I can’t tell much about it, only 
it has a bed and curtains, and it is kept locked. I never saw it but once, [ 
think, except when she was ill. The blue room has the harmonica and the 
harpsichord in it, the gilt sconce, a card-tabie, a set of tea-china I bought since 
you went from home, the worked chairs and screen, a very handsome mahogany 
stand for the tea-kettle to stand on, and the ornamental china; but the room is 
not as yet finished, for I think the paper has lost much of the bloom by pasting 
of it up, therefore I thought best to leave it until you came home; the curtains 
are not made, nor did I press for them, as we had a very great number of flies, 
as it is observed they are very fond of new paint. The south room I sleep in, 
with my Susannah, a bed without curtains, a chest of drawers, a table, a glass, 
and old black-walnut chairs, some books in my closet, and some of our family 
pictures. In the front room, which I designed for , I had the bed which 
you sent from England, a chamber mahogany table and stand; in the room 
down stairs is the sideboard that you bespoke, which is very handsome and 
plain, with two tables made to suit it, and a dozen of chairs also. I sold to Mr. 
Foxcroft the tables we had, as they did not suit the room by any means. The 
patterns of the chairs are a plain horsehair, and look as well as a paddusoy; 
everybody admiresthem. The little south room I had papered, as the walls were 
much soiled; in that isa pretty card-table, and our chairs that used to stand in 
the parlour, and ornamental china over the fire-place; on the floor, a carpet 
I bought cheap for the goodness; it is not quitenew. The large carpet is 
in the blue room; the fire not made yet. In the room for our friends the pic- 
ture of the Earl of Bute is hung up, and a glass. This is but a very imperfect 
account. In the’parlour there is a Scotch carpet which was found much fault 
with, and your timepiece stands in one corner, which is all wrong, I am told; so 
then I tell them we shall have all these as they should be when you come 
home. As-to curtains I leave it to you to do as you like yourself; or if, as we 
talked before you went away, if you could meet with a Turkey carpet I should 
like it, but if not I shall be very easy, as all these things are become quite in- 
different to me at this time ; but, since you do so kindly inquire what things I 
want, I will tell you that when Mrs. Franklin came to town and went to the 
assembly, Sally had nothing fit to wear suitable to wait on her; and as I never 
should have put on in your absence anything good, I gave Sally my new robe 
as it wanted very little altering: I should be glad if you would bring mea 
plain satin gown, and if our cousin would make me a little lace of a proper 
width for a cape or two, I should like it as it was their making, and a light 
cloak such as vou sent for Sally, but it must be bigger than hers. I should have 
had that, but it was too small for me. In the north room we sit, asit is not 
quite finished yet, as the doors are not up; we have a table and chairs, and the 
small book-case, brother John’s picture, and the king and queen’s picture, and 
a small Scotch carpet on the floor. I desire you to remember drinking-glasses 
and a large table-cloth or two when you come, but 1 sha‘n’t want them till 
then. If you should meet with a pair of silver canisters I should like it ; but 
as you please, everything I have mentioned. When I say doors, it is the 
closet doors; they are glazed, but it was unknown to me; they are in your 
room. I shall count the panes and send to you. The crane was put up this 
week, and not before; the rails not done as yet, but promised soon to be done. 
Oh, my child, there is great odds between a man’s being at home and abroad; as 
everybody is afraid they shall do wrong, so everything is left undone. Sally 
is still at Burlington. I wrote her that Capt. Friend would sail this week. I 
hope she writes to you. Capt. Oney took with him her white satin to have made 
fit to wear again. I don’t know whether she ever wrote about it or no. Have you 
ever seen Capt. Oney ? has he arrived? My compliments to our good Mrs. and 
Miss Stephenson, and all friends as those mentioned. I have counted the panes 
in the doors; ,there are eight in each door, besides the pieces at top the 
largest size. I will get Mr. Rhodes to take measure of the fireplaces and the 
pier for a glass. All the chimneys that I have used are very good. I have 
baked in the oven, and it is good. The same man lives in [the] house that did 
where I bought it, but 1 don't know his name. He paid 26/. a year, but now 
the lot is taken off, but he’s never spoke to me, nor, as he isa Dutchman, I have 
not spoke to him, only to make a water-tube for the area. The pest-house is 
not done, nor the steps, as the lot is not settled. I fear you have not received 
all my letters. I told you Mr. Rhodes thought it best not to dig a vault, but 
IT shall see him this evening if I can, but 1 don’t go out anywhere if I can 
help it. 
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From Sarah, Franklin’s only daughter, and afterwards Mrs. Sarah 
Bache, there are fifteen letters to her father. Her portrait indicates 
a fine-looking woman, with a larger and more comprehensive nature 
than her mother’s, and her letters are consistent with this portrait. 
She is the Sally of Mrs. Franklin’s correspondence, and her earlier 
letters are dated when she was but twenty-one years of age. 
“Honoured Sir,” she addresses her father, after the fashion in which 
children used to address their parents in those days. Some amount of 
humour about this merry chit : 

Our neighbour Keple’s son is married to the greatest fortune in Pennsylvania, 
Miss Groce, of Lancaster, whom they used to call the galleon. This is all the 
news I have heard. The subject now is the Stamp Act, and nothing else is 
talked of: the Dutch talk of the stampt ack, the negroes of the tamp; 1D 
short, everybody has semething to say. 


This young lady occasionally troubles her august father with such 
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trifles as “‘ some gloves, both white and mourning, the last to be the 
largest. J have sent one that fits me best, but that must be a straw’s- 
breadth bigger in the arm, for I never had a pair in my life that fitted 
me there. Some lavender from Smyth, in Old Bond-street, and some 
tooth-powder from Green and Rutles, in Ludgate-street: sister is to 
have some of the two latter.” After her marriage Sarah Franklin 
grows rather more sedate in her correspondence, and begins in her 
turn to give an account of her Sally. She describes her as “a fine 
brown lass, but her sparkling brown eyes make up for her skin, and 
when in health she has a good colour. You can’t think how fond of 
kissing she is, and gives such old-fashioned smacks. General Arnold 
says he would give a great deal to have her for a schoolmistress to 
teach the young ladies how to kiss.” The Arnold here mentioned was 
the spy Arnold. The following little bit of family detail by Mrs. 
Bache is admirable : 

My boy and girl are in health: the latter has ten teeth, can dance, sing, and 
make faces, tho’ she cannot talk, except the word no and be done, which she 
makes great use of. She is Ben over again, except a larger mouth. How 
happy should I be to see her seated on your knee! She is just such a play- 
thing as Will was when you came home last. I must tell you alittle anecdote 
of him, and ask if it is not time to teach him a little religion. He had heard a 
foolish girl that lived with me say that there was a death-watch in the room, 
and one of the family would soon die. He had not been long in bed before he 
came down in his shirt, screaming. I soon sent him up, and asking him 
in the morning how he could behave so, and what was the matter, he told me 


he thought death was coming. I was so frightened, says he, that I sweat all - 


over, and I jumped ont of bed and prayed up to Hercules. I asked him what 
he said? Down he went on his knees with uplifted hands (I think I never saw 
such a picture of devotion), and repeated the Lord’s prayer. Now whether it 
it is best to instruct him a little in religion, or let him pray a little longer to 
Hercules, I should be glad to have your opinion. 


Her husband appears to have been a plain, good sort of a business- 
like man. Several of his letters are in this volume. 

The following account of the plunder of Franklin’s house, in Phila- 
delphia, by the British, in one of these letters, is none the less curious 
for the trace which it contains of the ill-fated Major (then Captain) 
André : 

I found your house and furniture upon my return to town in much better 
order than I had any reason to expect from the hands of such a rapacious crew ; 
they stole and carried off with them some of your musical instruments, viz., a 
Welsh harp, ball harp, the set of tuned bells which were in a box, viol-de- 
gambs, all the spare armonica glasses, and one or two spare cases; your armo- 
nica is safe. They took likewise the few books that were left behind, the chief 
of which were Temple's school-books, and the history of the Arts and Sciences 
in French, which is a great loss to the public; some of your electric apparatus 
is missing also. A Captain André also took with him the picture of you which 
hung in the dining-room. The rest of the pictures are safe, and met with no 
damage, except the frame of Alfred, which is broke to pieces; in short, con- 
sidering the hurry in which we were obliged to leave the town, Sally’s then 
situation, and the number of things we consequently left behind, we are much 
better off than I had any reason to expect. 


William Franklin, the son, the “ Billy” of Mrs, Franklin’s letters, 
is the last who remains to be noticed; a plain, honest, business-like 
sort of young man, but apparently somewhat obtuse in matters of 
feeling. The following clerk-like account of his mother’s death and 
funeral says little for his heart or his fancy. The hint that his father’s 
non-arrival may bave hastened her death is evidently nothing but a 
piece of clumsy blundering : 


Hon’d Father,—I came here on Thursday last to attend the funeral of my 
poor old mother, who died the Monday noon preceding. Mr. Bache sent his clerk 
express to me on the occasion, who reached Amboy on Tuesday evening, and | 
set out early the next morning, but the weather being very severe and snowing 
hard, I was not able to reach here till about four o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 
about half an hour before the corpse was to be moved for interment. Mr. Bache 
and I followed as chief mourners; your old friend H. Roberts and several other of 
your friends were carriers, and a very respectable number of the inhabitants were 
at the funeral. I don’t mention the particulars of her illness, as you will have 
a much fuller account from Mr. Bache than I am able to give. Her death was 
no more than might be reasonably expected after the paralytic stroke she 
received some time ago, which greatly affected her memory and understanding. 
She told me when I took leave of her on my removal to Amboy, that she never 
expected to see you unless you returned this winter, for that she was sure she 
should not live till next summer. I heartily wish you had happened to have 
come over in the fall, as I think her disappointment in that respect preyed a 
good deal on her spirits. 


We close this volume of documents never intended for the public 
gaze with an exalted opinion of Benjamin Franklin as a man, and a 
deep sense of obligation to the editor who has enabled us to enjoy 
this glimpse into his inner life. 








THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 
The Coronet and the Cross, or Memorials of the Right Hon. Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon. Compiled from Authentic Documents, by 
the Rev. Atrrep New. London: Partridge and Co. 
I WAS THE REMARK of some epigrammatic French lady or 
other, “‘ that the two things most blasphemed in the world are 
God and the eighteenth century.” Now as the life of the Countess of 
Huntingdon extends over nearly the whole of that period, and as 
her ladyship was essentially a public character, it follows that careful 
readers of her biography will have their knowledge of that epoch of 
English history not a little benefited by such a perusal. And without 
wishing to attach any special stigma to that particular century, we 
may, perhaps, broadly say that it will bear a good deal of abuse, and 
yet not receive more than its due. With its Political history, how- 
ever, we have little or nothing to do; we are casually, indeed, intro- 














duced to a good many personages who contributed in no small degree 
to sway the destinies of their country ; but we are introduced to them, 
not in the council-chambers of the nation, but in the conventicle ; and 
of most of them we are unfortunately obliged to affirm that they came 
to mock rather than remained to pray. It is undeniable that the 
national theology at the commencement of the eighteenth century was 
at a low ebb; its preachers rather apologised for their doctrines than 
spoke as men having authority. Almost universally, nothing save 
cold formalities were heard from the pulpit, and if some indignant 
ecclesiastic did wax warm, it was generally on the demerits of the 
Pope or Pretender, for whom he had so many fierce anathemas that 
he could ill spare any for our great spiritual enemy. In a word, 
lukewarmness prevailed to an alarming extent throughout the Church 
of England about the period we are describing. With regard to the 
lady who forms the subject of this memoir opinions are somewhat 
divided, George III. wishes that there was a Lady Huntingdon in 
every diocese in the kingdom, Southey broadly hints that her 
proper place was in a lunatic asylum. Nevertheless, it may 
safely be aflirmed that neither monarch nor subject was altogether 
right. Not a few persons in the lifetime of the Countess 
were probably of Southey’s opinion; but they consisted generally 
speaking of those whose interests were thwarted or interfered 
with, or whose ideas of prim propriety were outraged, by this modern 
Pope Joan. These, too, were lazily seconded by the great mass of 
people always to be found, who abhor the very idea of change, be that 
change never so beneficial, and whose motto invariably is ‘* Let well 
alone,” though their “well” may seem to most persons exceedingly 
ill. Yet the wish that there should be a Lady Huntingdon in every 
diocese in the kingdom only wanted possibility to be speedily revoked 
again. One Lady Huntingdon was enough to set England in a 
flame. Had there been a score or so of such imperious dames scat- 
tered throughout the British isles, her royal admirer would have had 
his peace most sadly disturbed. There was room for but one “ queen 
of the Methodists,” as Horace Walpole not unreasonably called her. 
Throughout this little volume there is constant mention of the “ very 
severe persecution” to which the Methodists were exposed. This 
persecution, however, existed far more in the imagination of some 
enthusiasts than in reality. Indeed, on the whole, we are rather sur- 
prised that the earliest advocates of Methodism met with so little 
persecution ; and our impression is, that some of its more ardent pro- 
fessors were very considerably disgusted with the lukewarmness 
displayed by the ungodly in this matter. Whitefield seems to have 
imagined that he had a right to call himself a martyr; but with him 
‘‘ the wish was father to the thought.” Once, indeed, in Ireland, he 
received a severe blow on the head witha stone; and was occasionally— 
at the beginning of his evangelical labours—hooted or pelted with 
mud by an angry mob. In two or three cases, also, some Justice 
Shallow or other took the part of the populace, and joined with them 
in unsuccessfully attempting to stop itinerant—or, rather, any kind of 
preaching. Roman Catholics, indeed, in the eighteenth century, were 
legally persecuted, but certainly not the followers of Wesley. And we 
are thus particular in insisting that the Methodist preachers in general 
met with nothing that could be fairly construed into persecution, not 
from any wish to disparage their admirable labours, but simply to do 
justice to our forefathers, who were by no means as bad as might be 
imagined, did we take their characters as limned in the journals of 
some enthusiasts, who imagined that their spiritual importance would 
be not a little enhanced by such persecution, and who wished to re- 
semble St. Paul in at least one particular. It is said, we believe, m 
Southey’s ‘ History of Methodism,” that Whitefield’s preaching did 
not produce such extravagances in his hearers as Wesley’s ; yet the 
former states that a complaint was made to the Bishop of Gloucester 
that he drove fifteen people mad by his first sermon. On the whole 
we think Southey’s remark to be correct (though, as an orator, 
Whitefield was undeniably superior to Wesley), and this may pro- 
bably be accounted for by the fact that Whitetield’s Calvinism was a 
more contemplative metaphysical doctrine than the semi-Arminianism 
of Wesley. The latter, too, far more often enlarged upon the future 
tortures of the wicked than upon the happiness of the blessed, and the 
fearful menaces which he heaped together from scattered texts of 
Scripture might well have strange effects upon weak bodies and weaker 
minds when urged with such marvellous force and effect as Wesley 
had at his command. Yet we question if any event in Wesley’s life 
equalled the awfulness of the following occurrence : 

On one of these occasions, Whitefield mounted the scaffold to address a very 
large assembly. He silently prayed for afew minutes; then glanced at the people, 
and fervently implored the Divine blessing to rest upon them. With deep 
solemnity he announced the text, “It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the judgment.” After a short pause he was about to proceed, when a 
wild terrifying shriek issued from the centre of the congregation. Alarm seized 
the assembled multitude; Whitefield stopped ; and Mr. Grimshaw hastened to the 
spot. He soon after pressed through the crowd to the scaffold, and cried out with 
a voice rendered peculiarly impressive by the intensity of his feelings, ‘‘ Brother 
Whitefield! you stand amongst the dead and thedying—animmortal soul hasbeen 
called into eternity—the destroying angel is passing over the congregation. Cry 
aloud and spare not!”” The awful occurrence was made known to the people, 
and after a few moments’ silence, Whitefield once more announced his text. 
Again a loud piercing cry proceeded from the spot where Lady Huntingdon and 
Lady Margaret Ingham were standing. A thrill of horror ran through the 
assembly when it was announced that a second person had fallen a victim to the 
king of terrors. It was some time before the consternation had sufficiently sub- 
sided to enable Whitefield to proceed with his sermon. 


In 1746 Lord Huntingdon died, and was buried in the old church 
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of Ashby- de- i“: Zouch, wheré, we 3S baliene, the most long-winded 
epitaph ever written may still be seen. It was from the pen “of Lord 
Bolingbroke, and the editor speaks of it thus: ‘It is not more 
honourable to the Earl than to the widow; it records the domestic 
character of the Countess, and exhibits the majesty and loveliness of 
genuine piety ; and is the more remarkable as it emanated from the 
pen of a sceptic, who, by his intimacy with the family, had witnessed 
all that he has expressed on the tablet.” Of this epitaph, which is 
far too long to be extracted by us, we entertain a very different 
opinion to that of the editor. Its extreme length, its balanced 
antithetical phraseology, its fulsome flattery of the ‘dead lord and of 
his living countess, are most offensive; utterly wanting in that simple 
dignity which cares not to boast of earthly pomp and vanities in the 
presence of the grave. 

From the death of her husband a new era in the Countess’s life 
may be dated. The Earl, while he lived, had given little encourage- 
ment to his wife's religious theories, who now, at the age of thirty- 
nine, was free to become the great patroness of Methodism. To be 
considered its foundress she had no pretensions; but she came to its 
aid with a fiery zeal and a disinterestedness, such as were of infinite 
service even to a cause which numbered among its supporters men 
like the Wesleys, Whitefield, Fletcher, and others scarcely less eloquent 
and zealous. Disinterestedness is, perhaps, hardly a fit term to apply 
to the exertions of the Countess and John Wesley. ‘The former, 
during a long life of self-denial, managed to devote upwards of 
100,000. to the spread of Methodis sm; and W esley, from his more 
limited resources, is said to have given away 30, 000/. in his lifetime. 
Frailties indeed they both had, and, unfortunately, not afew; but 
these sprang from something far nobler than love of money. Wesley 
and the Countess had each no small share of ambition; neither liked 
an equal ; neither could endure a superior; and it was scarcely to be 
wondered at if two such fiery tempers clashed. Clash at length they 
unfortunately did, and drew a number of meaner spirits into the oa. 
The editor of this volume speaks of ‘‘ the ungenerous conduct of John 
Wesley,” but we confess our sympathies are with him rather than with 
the Countess. Hard words, nay, the very hardest, were freely bandied 
on both sides; though we must do the Calvinistic party the justice to 
say that they showed themselves perfect masters of controversial 
abuse, and displayed a persistency in writing fierce pamphlets, which 
testifies much more to their powers of invective than to the soundness 
of their Christianity. The details of these controversies are necessarily 
omitted in the little volume before us; but even the Countess’s 
champion is ob — to own that her ladyship’s conduct was very 
imperious. We believe Fletcher of Madeley to have approached the 
beau ideal of a perfect Christian gentleman as nearly as it was possible 
for mortal man to do. Yet if we took our idea of him from those 
who quarrelled—or, rather, wanted to quarrel—with him on points of 
doctrine, we should set him down as one of the most rancorous 
shallow-headed bigots that ever existed. But so it is: in our zeal to 
make others Christians after our own fashion, we often go 
very near un-Christianising ourselves. Her ladyship, in her 
self-constituted capacity of censor morum, spared neither high 
nor low. Not liking the gay doings of Dr. Cornwallis, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, she went to his house and remonstrated 
very sharply with him. The Archbishop submitted with tolerable 
patience to her rebukes, but Mrs. Cornwallis entered the lists 
against the Countess, and a most unedifying scene ensued between the 
two ladies. The Countess, discomfited, laid a complaint before the 
King, who is said to have remonstrated with the Archbishop. Her 
ladyship indeed, in her honest zeal for good, had little fear of man, 
and on one occasion administered a sharp rebuke to the redoubtable 
Lord Thurlow for swearing; who had grace and gentlemanlike feeling 
enough to allow the justice of the rebuke, though we are afraid his 
cure was not a permanent one. The Countess, too, 
more than a match for the keen lawyer in a theological 
examination. 

Kingswood School is once or twice incidentally mentioned in these 
pages. We may perhaps explain to our readers that it was a school 
founded originally by John Wesley, who laid down a code of rules 
most ingeniously adapted for torturing the unhappy boys who might 
be unfortunate enough to have anything to do with it. The regimen 
was same of the sourest and most ascetic character, well fitted to 
subdue all humanity in the juvenile Trappists who submitted to it. 
We —_ amusingly reminded of this | place of education the other day 
in reading the life of the famous oriental scholar, Dr. Adam Clarke. 
His friends had managed to get him a presentation to this eligible 

seminary; but on entering he was astonishing to find his hair cut close 
and his he: 1d anointed—not with the oil of gladness, but with Jack- 
son’s itch ointment, though the poor youth was utt erly free from any 
cutaneous disorder. ‘This, we suppose, was the usual initiatory cere- 
mony of introduction to the sober Muse who presided over W esley’s 
expurgated curriculum of science. Wesley, indeed, seems to have 
been desirous of applying some of the Kingswood ‘disci ‘ipline to his 
wife, for whom he has almost invariably abundance of good advice 
in his letters couched in a most high and lofty style. We can scarcely 
wonder that Mrs. Wesley, tired of being treated like a chidden 
child, should at length have left her husband, who bore his loss with 
great equanimity; ‘“‘ non eam reliqui, non dimisi, non revecabo,” is his 
philosophic comment on the transaction, Certainly the man who 
calculated that for fifty consecutive years he never travelled less than 
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four thousand five hundred miles per annum—not by railway be it | 








recollected—could scarcely have had much time left for domestic 
felicity. 

We have a slight glimpse in these pages of the famous Rowland 
Hill, of whom it Y might be said in the quaint language of Berridge ; 
6 he had not a dozing face with a hoarse doctrinal throat, but a right 
sharp countenance with a clear gospel pipe.” ‘Unfortunately, though 
of Calvinistic tendencies, he managed to give the Countess dire 
offence. She speaks of him as “ trying every means to reflect and 
bring disgrace upon us all, by trying to divide my friends from me, 
and so taking us all up at times as his merry-andrews into the pulpit, 
and leaving a bitter sting, as far as he could, through his evil jokes.” 
Rowland Hill expressed “his sorrow at having offended her ladyship, 
who never again allowed him to enter any of “her pulpits; though we 
are glad to say she afterwards sent him a liberal donation towards the 
erection of the Surrey Chapel. The fiery Rowland was more 
legitimately employed than quarrelling with the Countess, when he 
exposed the hy pocrisies of the coal- heaver, William Huntingdon, S.S., 
the self-dubbed “sinner saved;” though the late Charles Mathews, who 
ejected him from his house for making surreptitious love to his cook, 
suggested that the true meaning of “these mystic letters was ‘sad 
scoundrel.” We confess we are rather incredulous as to the plot said 
to have been concocted by a Scotch peer, Lord Douglas, to seize her 
ladyship and a friend, carry them over to Belgium, and deliver them 
up to the Inquisition ; nor do we admire the exulting comments of the 
editor over the unfortunate end of the Scotchman. 

Whitefield had already been laid some years in his grave. John 
Wesley, full of years and honours, died in 1791, and shortly after his 
brother Charles and the Countess followed him. We cannot help 
regretting that Lady Huntingdon was not reconciled to John W esley 
before his death. Advancing years had tamed down his besetting sins 
of ambition and vanity, and made more conspicuous his many noble 
qualities ; and to take him for all in all, in our opinion, “ he was a man 
most like to virtue.” To say that the Countess had an imperious 
temper is to urge the truism, that no human being is without some 
faults. Her frailties certainly tended to virtue’s side; and though we 
by no means think so highly of her intellectual powers as her present 
biographer, we can yet admit that she was a woman with powers of 
mind above the average, and that those powers she devoted through 
a long life, in the way ‘she thought best, to the service of God. We 
ought, perhaps, to add that the “book before us, by the general fairness 
of its tone, and che: apness, deserves to come into the “hands of those 
persons who wish for a succinct account of the great religious move- 
ment of the eighteenth century. 








AN AMERICAN SURVEY OF THE BASIN OF LA PLATA. 
La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay: being a 
Narrative of the Exploration of the Tributaries of the River La 
Plata and adjacent Countries during the Years 1853, °54, °55, and 
°56 under the Orders of the U.S. Government. By'Tuomas J. Pacer, 

U.S.N. London: Triibner and Co. pp. 632. 

HE AMERICAN EXPEDITION, under Lieutenant Page, for 

exploring the La Plata and adjacent rivers, with a view of : ascer- 
taining their capabilities for navigation, attracted much attention in 
Europe during its progress, and especially when, owing to some mis- 
understanding between General Lopez, the President of Paraguay, 
and the officers of the expedition, a gun was fired with fatal effect upon 
the American steamer Water Witch. To those who desire to know 
more of this matter, the handsome volume before us gives ample 
opportunity for doing so. The narrative is freely and unostentatiously 
told, relating the facts of the expedition in a quiet business-like 
manner ; the social sketches of life and manners in the different 
countries visited are lightly, and sometimes wittily sketched ; and the 
notes upon natural history, the geology, flora, and fauna of those 
countries, with which the volume is plentifully stored, are evidently 
the work of a well-informed, cultivated mind. 

Lieutenant Page relates ‘that it was in 1851, upon his return from 
China, that the idea of surveying the La Plata waters, with a view of 
amending the very defective charts existing, was suggested to him. 
Acting upon the hint, he made application to Congress ‘and the N vavy 
Department, and, after some delay and demur about his inferior rank 
(proving that even in the States they are not altogether free from 
Red-T'apeism), the handy little steamer Water Witch was handed over 
to him, and he proceeded at once upon explorations extending over 
3,600 miles of water and 4,400 miles of land. 

It would be impossible for us to follow Lieutenant Page through 
all the six hundred and thirty-two pages of his narrative, culling from 
each whatever seemed interesting or novel. Almost every one of 
them contains something that may fairly be classed under one of these 
heads, The book is sure to be perused by those who feel com- 
mercially or politically interested in this corner of the world, whose 
politics are not too well known among even the best- informed circles 
in this country. All that we propose “to do, therefore, is to lay before 
our readers such little cabinet pictures of manners and adventure as 
seem best worth extracting from Lieutenant Page’s large collection. 

And first let us give a sketch, and a very life- like one, of the 
manners of the celebrated Urquiza and family, who were conveyed by 
the Water Witch from Buenos Ayres to the province of Entre Rios : 

I can well imagine that the deck of the Water Witch presented the appearance 


of a California steamer when the gold fever was at its height. Before we had 
become “shaken down,” it seemed impossible that her expansive power could 
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meet the requirements of her human freight. My little cabin had been arranged 
for the “ Provisional Director,” but, with becoming gallantry, he took a berth 
in the ward-room, yielding the claim of rank to the prerogative of ‘* woman’s 
rights.” The wife of one of his generals, with her daughter, had for some 
months shared the dangers and discomforts of the besieging army, and they now 
sought the protection of our flag. The cabin was a wee bit of a “‘sailor’s snug 
harbour.” No crinolined lady could have found room in it for the amplitude of 
her skirts, but Senora and her daughter, during the five days they were 
with us, made themselves comfortable within its narrow limits. The officers 
cordially united with me in yielding their berths to our guests ; but so limited 
were the accommodations of the Water Witch, that the mess-table presented a 
continuous scene of “ fire and fall back,” and, though somewhat worsted in the 
attack, maintained its ground, and stood ready to meet each charge. I was 
much struck with General Urquiza’s extreme temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, a habit acquired probably in his military career. At an early hour a negro 
servant took him his, maté and at noon he dined, using water as his only 
beverage. The remainder of the day he ate nothing. Our guests, notwith- 
standing the crowded state of the boat, seemed to enjoy themselves, and on the 
fifth day from their reception on board we reached the anchorage for Guala- 
guaychu, the pilot assuring us that beyond this we could not pass. Subsequently, 
when our surveys extended to this river, I discovered that we could have 
ascended to Concepcion del Uruguay, where General Urquiza wished to land. 





The next personal sketch is of one not less celebrated in the history 
of these regions, Carlo Antonio Lopez, President of Paraguay : 


A chair was placed (I presume purposely) at the table before him, and, 
slightly raising his hat, without rising, as I approached, he requested me to be 
seated, and to place my hat on the table, which I afterward discovered was an 
act of condescension not to be too lightly esteemed. I showed him my commis- 
sion from the President of the United States, of which he requested a copy, and 
explained to him the objects of the expedition under my command. This 
reception was very unlike the unpretending but courteous style of the Pro- 
visional Director of the Argentine Confederation. I afterwards learned, however, 
that it was the usual etiquette observed by the President of Paraguay on all 
official occasions to remain seated with his hat on. The higher the rank of the 
visitor, the more particular is he in this observance. Subsequently I had fre- 
quent interviews with him, and occasionally I have known him to relax some- 
what, and even to take his hat off; a mark, I was assured, of extraordinary 
personal favour towards myself. He is about fifty-four, and has never been out 
of the confines of Paraguay, where, though ruling under the title of President, 
his authority is despotic aud unquestioned. He is highly intelligent, well read, 
and familiar with the polity of foreign governments ; he is also an accomplished, 
but, as I afterwards discovered, unscrupulous diplomatist. 


The following account of a ball given by the Lord Chief Justice 
will serve to give an idea of Paraguayan manners: 


The day concluded with a ball given by the Chief Justice, at which were 
present not only all the beauty and fashion of Asuncion, but the President and 
his family. Seats were especially prepared for them at one cad of the room; 
that for his excellency was on a carpeted platform elevated about one foot above 
the floor. Opposite were rows of chairs for the matrons, who seemed to have 
attended for the sole purpose, and to find full occupation in watching their fair 
éaughters; for the Spanish-American girls, like those of the European conti- 
nent, are never seen, even by their lovers, out of the presence of mamma, or 
some matron to whom their care is delegated. Madam Lopez and her daughters 
were pleasing and ladylike; the latter, like all women of the country, extrava- 
gantly fond of dancing, but the ill health of the younger on this occasion deprived 
her of this enjoyment. At an early hour of the evening the music suddenly 
ceased, and there was perfect silence. A tall personage—we were told that 
he was an LL.D.—moved to the centre of the room, made a profound bow, and 
then, with vigorous gesticulation and imposing solemnity of mien, delivered an 
address highly flattering to the chief magistrate of Paraguay, who received it 
with calm, unmoved countenance, and at its conclusion retired. The company, 
all standing, listened to this rather flowery effusion with gravity and yespect ; 
but as the door closed upon his excellency, dancing recommenced, and was kept 
up until the dawn of day. 

At another ball given at Concepcion, the gallant Lieutenant gained 
some insight into the saltatory powers of the native damsels : 

We were invited on the first evening of our arrival to a ball at the com- 
mandante’s, where were assembled all the beauty and distinction of the place. 
The floor of the ball room was of tile, the lights tal'ow ; indeed, there was 
little to meet a cosmopolitan standard of elegance, but the good breeding and 
native tact of the people made it an occasion of enjoyment to us all. There is 
no village or region of the earth so small or remote as not to have its “upper 
ten.” The knowledge of this fact placed me in a dilemma. Being the “ Seiior 
Commandante,” I was expected to select, as a partner for the waltz, the most 
distinguished lady present. When all looked alike, it was impossible to dis- 
criminate: a mistake would have been a national insult. In this quandary, I 
placed myself in the hands of the commandante, who dashed off to a formidable 
row of females at the upper end of the room, from whence he brought forth a 
partner, assuring me she danced divinely. This I could not doubt, for what 
woman in Spanish America can’t waltz, and waltz well? but was she one of a 
class so often found in this country, that ‘never tires’? The music began ; 
off we started, followed by the officers of the Water Witch, and all the belles 
and beaux of the town. Round and round, whirl and whirl—“ Bravo, Seiior 
Commandante!”—the invariable exclamation of our host as we passed—began 
to sound faintly in my ear; on, on we flew; I no longer supported the lady; 
she carried me round. Was I about to realise the theory of perpetual motion ? 
Sights and sounds were growing dim and confused, when, perhaps aroused by 
the noisy “bravo” of the commandante, I gathered my failing strength, broke 
away from the fair lady, and beat a retreat from the room. I was fairly danced 
down. When I returned after a few moments’ absence, the seiiorita had found 
another partner, and was whirling again, looking as fresh and smiling as if 
just beginning the dance. The refreshments consisted of cakes, red wine, 
Cafia, and, above all, the important and refreshing maté. 

_The maté is a kind of Paraguayan tea, highly spoken of by 
Lieutenant Page. 

At Asuncion on the Paraguay, near which is the residence of 
Lopez, the experiences of Lieutenant Page gave him a very favourable 
idea of the social manners of the people : 

At the capital, and indeed at all the river towns of La Plata, a pretty custom 
prevails among the sefioritas, of presenting every visitor with flowers. Their 
gardens may not display a large collection, but if they produce but a single sprig 
of sweet odour it is given to the first comer. In‘calling at different houses in the 
course of the afternoon, the visitor would accumulate quite a number of bou- 
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quets, did he not learn from experience that, to save himself from a broadside of 
graceful reproaches, it would be advisable to conceal or part with the flowers of 
Sefiorita Maria before entering the presence of Sefiorita Théerésa. Each lady 
must suppose that she is the sole object of the afternoon’s homage. We were 
invariably offered refreshments, either maté or English ale, which is very popular 
among the Paraguayans, and throughout the river towns—or the panales, a 
very refreshing domestic drink, made of the white of eggs and sugar beaten 
together, and formed into cakes of a cylindrical shape, looking like a delicate 
honeycomb. A little negro presents the visitor with a plate of these, always 
with a glass of water; the panales immersed in the water dissolves immediately, 
and affords a simple but delicious beverage. ‘The servant after offering this goes 
out, but soon returns with the brasero—a small brass vessel containing a few 
coals of fire—and a plate of cigars. This last hospitality is offered in every 
house, however humble its pretensions in other respects; and all men, women, 
and children—delicate, refined girls, and young masters who would not with us 
be promoted to the dignity of pantaloons—smoke with a gravity and gusto that 
is irresistibly ludicrous to a foreigner. My son sometimes accompanied me in 
these visits, and was always greatly embarrassed by the pressing offer of cigars. 
I made his excuse by saying, “ Smoking is a practice we consider injurious for 
children.” “Si, sefior,” the Paraguayan would reply, “ with all other tobacco, 
but not with that of Paraguay.” On no occasion, while in Asuncion, were we 
invited to ‘dine out,’’ or take tea; and dinners by invitation, or meals taken 
socially with other families, are unknown. I had frequently visitors while at 
breakfast, but never could prevail on one to join me at table. The Paraguayans 
rise early, take maté and cigars, then visit or transact business during the cool 
of the morning. At mid-day they dine,{then retire for a siesta, during which the 
streets are deserted, every store and dwelling closed, and a profound stillness 
reigns through the town. After a few hours the houses are reopened, cigars and 
maté are again served, and each one goes to his daily vocation. Riding, visiting, 
or walking occupies the time from sundown till nine o'clock, when supper finishes 
the labours and enjoyments of the day. 

Happy land, where women are so graceful and so gentle, where 
luscious fruits abound, and where medical men are unknown. ‘ In 
all Paraguay,” says the Lieutenant, “I have not yet met a medical 
man.” Part of this marvellous salubriousness may perhaps arise from 
the fact that certain of the rivers are medicated. Upon the banks of 
the River Negro, near Mercedes, sarsaparilla grows in such abundance 
that it ‘‘discolours the waters, and imparts to them at the same time 
such medicinal properties, that invalids resort to Mercedes for the benefit 
of their curative powers.” How ‘Old Dr. Jacob Townshend” would 
have revelled in such a stream! Nor is this healthiness confined to 
those of white blood; the aboriginal Indians apparently enjoy the 
greatest share of it. Upon the banks of the Chaco the expedition fell 
in with some specimens of Chaco Indians, of whom he testifies : 

The most extraordinary accounts are given by the Jesuits of the size, strength, 
and vigour of the warlike Chaco Indians. I have alluded to the Abipones, a 
few of whom, in a seini-civilised state, we saw near Santa Fé. Dobrizhoffer 
speaks of them as a nation of Masanissas. ‘ If,” says this author, ‘a man 
dies at eighty, he is lamented as if cut off in the flower of his age.” He mer 
tions men of a hundred mounting fiery horses like boys of twelve years; and 
adds, ‘* Women generally live longer than men, because they are not killed in 
war.” He proceeds to account for this longevity without physical decay, and 
their organisation, ‘‘ muscular,” “robust,” and “ agile,” which he ascribes 
somewhat to climatic influence, but still more to the instinctive avoidance by 
youth, both males and females, of licentious courses, and to temperance through 
life in food and all sensual gratification. What Tacitus says of the ancient 
Germans he applies to them: “ Cibi simplices, agrestia poma, recens fera, aut 
lac concretum, sine apparatu, sine blandimentis expellunt famem.” Azara, 
who wrote many years after the Styrian Jesuit, in speaking of Lenguas, Mbayas, 
and other warlike tribes, says, ‘Their height, the grandeur and elegance of 
their forms and their proportions are not equalled inthe world. He refers con- 
stantly to Indians, vigorous, athletic, and possessing perfect hair and teeth, who 
had numbered several years over a century. A cacique of the Mbayas, Nabi- 
digua, six feet two inches high, was, in 1794, asked his age. He replied, “‘ I do 
not know; but when the cathedral in Asuncion was begun, I was married and 
had ason.” This cathedral was built in 1689, and, supposing the cacique to 
have been fifteen at the time of his marriage, he must have been, in 1794, one 
hundred and twenty years old, and yet he then “ mounted his horse, handled his 
lance, went into war, or followed the chase with the youngest.” 


It was in January, 1856, that the contretemps occurred which led to 
the Water Witch being fired into from Fort Itapiru, on the river 
Parana. he 











Lieutenant Page was not on board at the time, or he is 
inclined to believe that ** the affair would never have taken place,” an 
admission which is at least suggestive of some amount of blame due to 
his representative. Disputes had already arisen between Lopez and 
the expedition as to the licence which the Americans had used in 
exceeding the privileges granted to them, and they ought, therefore, 
to have been very careful in their dealings with a government 
evidently very jealous of it own dignity and importance. Lieutenant 
Page contends that no unjustifiable trespass was committed, and gives 
a chart of the river side by side with one furnished by Lopez to the 
United States Government, and which he calls a “ fanciful one,” to 
prove that such was the case. It is clear, however, that the Para- 
guayans were of opinion that a trespass had been committed, and it is 
not likely that they would wish to incur causelessly the wrath of such 
a power as the United States. The following is Lieutenant Page’s 
account of the transaction, as derived from the report of his locum 
tenens, Lieutenant Jeffers : . 
The steamer had a native pilot on board, who was as well acquainted with the 
river as the wood-cutters of Apipé, or the orange-dealers along the shores of 
Corrientes usually are. Lieutenant Jeffers had advanced but a short distance 
above the junction of the Parana and Paraguay, plotting the work as he pro- 
gressed, when, from very deep water, the vessel was run upon a sand-bank in 
six feet water, the lead at the gangway indicating no material change in the 
depth. While in the act of getting the steamer afloat, a boat came alongside 
from a fort on the Paraguay shore, where was a flag-stafl, but no flag flying, 
and presented a paper to Lieutenant Jeffers, who returned it to the messenger, 
informing him that he did not read Spanish. This, with the substitution of the 
word “Spanish” for “ English,” was President Lopez’s reply to my commu- 
nication in behalf of Americans in Asuncion. He observed some bustle and 
activity at the fort, and, te be prepared for any emergency, put the vessel in the 
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best state of defence he could, but scarcely admitting even to himself the possi- 
bility of attack. She was got afloat, and’ on asking the pilot where lay the 
channel, he unhesitatingly said that it was near the Paraguay shore; but he 
had supposed the river high enough to enable the Water Witch to pass over the 
shoals near the left bank, and made the attempt without informing the com- 
manding officer. The pilot, like many other Argentinos of the same class, 
looked upon Paraguay as a semi-civilised country, and was anxious to put a 
great distance between the Water Witch and Fort Itapiru. He was ordered to 
change the course of the vessel, and the nature of the work was again intelli- 
gibly explained to him, that he might understand the importance of keeping her 
in mid channel, regardless of its vicinity to the Paraguay shore, or whether or 
not there was water enough outside of it. I beg to call especial attention to 
the two drawings of the river at this point—the fancy sketch sent by Presi- 
dent Lopez to our Government, and one from the actual survey. I do not 
hesitate to assert that they never would be recognised as representing the 
same locality. When the Water Witch was within close shot, two or three 
blank cartridges were fired from the fort in quick succession, followed by a 
shot. At what part of the vessel it was aimed | can only judge from President 
Lopez’s despatch to our State Department, where he magnanimously says it 
was directed so as to ‘‘ pass ahead.” Ifso, it struck wide of the mark, and was 
unfortunately effective; for it passed through the after port, cut away the 
wheel, and killed the helmsman Lieutenant Jeffers had disregarded the blank 
cartridges, and up to this time had withheld his fire. Indeed, his means of 
defence, with three howitzers—one 24-pounder and two 12-pounders—were 
small against a brick or stone fort. But when this shot came, he returned it 
as rapidly as the reduced number of officers and crew, and the disabled condition 
of the helm, would admit. The accuracy of the fire was seen in cutting away the 
flag-staff, and in the shrapnel! grazing the low wall; for the guns were mounted 
en barbetie. We learned afterward that several Paraguayans were killed ; some 
reports said eleven, others fifteen. The Water Witch was struck ten times, but 
the first was the only shot that did any execution, though we learned that the 
firing from the fort was directed by a person formerly of the French navy, who 
had entered the service of Paraguay. 


Now, it is clear from this very story, first, that a communication 
was received on board from the fort, containing, in all probability, a 
warning not to go near the Paraguay shore, but which was returned 
upon the pretext that Lieutenant Jeffers did not understand Spanish ; 
and, secondly, that the appearance of preparation in the fort itself 
was regarded as indicative that “ an emergency ” was possible. Tow, 
then, can the Americans complain that they were taken by surprise ? 
It is apparent, however, that neither the commander of the American 
squadron at La Plata, nor the home government, were inclined to 
adopt Lieutenant Page’s view; for, when he very chivalrously 
demanded a ship of war, or, at the least, a few guns, to blow the fort 
of Itapiru to pieces, he was not permitted to have either of these 
luxuries, much to his disgust, and was rather unceremoniously ordered 
back again to his legitimate work. Did our Government take 
example of this, and refuse to consider the punishment of a trespass by 
an Englishman upon the rights of foreigners as “‘ an insult to the 
British flag,” we might occasionally be spared the shame and 
degradation, if not a few rather discreditable wars. 

Occasionally these adventures were diversified by a sporting episode. 
Here is one, giving singular testimony to the extraordinary courage 
of the South American tiger: 

In descending we shot a magnificent jaguar—the largest I have ever seen, 
measuring from its nose to the root\of the tail five feet two inches. He was 
walking on the left bank, doubtless bound on a fishing excursion. Instead of 
escaping inland when he saw us, he dashed into the river, as if to swim to the 
opposite shore; but midway the stream he suddenly turned, if to battle with the 
steamer. Several men came forward, eager to have a shot at the enemy, who 
approached rapidly, apparently undaunted by the appearance or noise of crew 
or vessel, and snarling as if impatient to make an end of us. Anxious to secure 
it as a specimen, and of course with as little mutilation as possible, I directed 
the men to wait for the word “ fire,” giving the first chance to Kelly, the best 
shot on board. I told him to lodge the ball “ abaft” the ear. He raised his 
musket, took deliberate aim, and fired. The huge creature floundered in the 
water, and when the men in the boat reached him a minute or two later he was 
not quite dead, but bleeding profusely, and so far gone asto be harmless. With 
a ship’s musket, and a charge of “ buck and ball,” Kelly had secured one of the 
finest specimens of the South American tiger, perhaps, ever seen in the United 
States. The skin was carefully preserved in salt, and sent home, where it 
arrived in good condition, and may be seen in the collection at the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

The latter portion of the book is principally taken up with the past 
history of these countries, their early occupation by the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and the fluctuating fortunes of the Jesuits during their 
residence there. Into these reminiscences we cannot, however, follow 
the author now ; but must content ourselves with recommending this 
volume to the attention of all who desire to have a very admirable 
account of these fertile regions. There is an excellent map appended 
to the book ; but the engravings, though numerous, might have been 
better executed. 





HAVELOCK’S MARCH TO LUCKNOW. 

My Journal, or What I Did and Saw between the 9th of June and 
25th of November, 1857 ; with an Account of General Haveloch’s 
arch from Allahabad to Lucknow. By a Volunteer. Calcutta: 

. B. Lewis. pp. 60. ‘ 
LTHOUGH MANY WITNESSES have been found to depose 
a. to the facts of the siege of Delhi, the taking of Cawnpore, the 
sieges of Lucknow, and other great events in the Indian campaign, it 
is a fact not less strange than inexplicable that “no account of Have- 
lock’s extraordinary advance to the relief of our beleaguered brethren 
in Lucknow has been published” before the appearance of this private 
journal of ‘A Volunteer.” The inditer of these notes was a member 
of that gallant corps of volunteers which earned such special distinction 
and commendation from Outram and Havelock, and was termed by 
the Governor-General of India, in one of his despatches, ‘‘ Captain 











Barrow’s devoted band.” ‘This body was raised among the civil 
. . . > 
inhabitants of Lucknow at the time of the outbreak at Allahabad in: 
June, 1857. The earlier notes in this journal differ in no respect 
from what has frequently been laid before the eres On the 7th of 
July the volunteers left Allahabad with Havelock for the purpose of 
relieving Cawnpore. Nothing occurred until the 12th, when the force 
came up with the enemy at Futtehpore. This, however, was only 
followed by a slight skirmish : 

We waited for the enemy, but they took good care not to come too close. Ag 
we were too few to fight, and had only come to see what was going on, we got 
the order Threes about, and fortunate it was so, for we had not got half a mile 
off when down come the artillery and opened on us. This was my first expe- 
rience in real warfare—the first time I had heard balls flying in earnest ; and 
I must say I did not like it, though outwardly, I dare say, I looked brave 
enough, and called to our gallant Volunteers to be steady (as they were all 
young at it like myself). I then thought I should never get accustomed to the 
whiz of a bullet, or the sing of a cannon ball; but*I have learned that art, and 
can now hear them all about me, and not even wink an eye. We retired grace- 
fully, the rebels trying to hit us, but not succeeding; the cavalry in crowds (or 
clouds, I believe, is the proper word) trying to get round us, and cut us off from 
our people; so we pulled up, and the rifles commenced a little practice on them. 
They evidently thought they were well out of range, and so they were of old 
Brown Bess; but when they saw two or three of their saddles emptied at 
900 yards,” they turned and never came within range again; and ever since, as 
they have improved their acquaintance with the Enfield, they have increased 
their distance, till now they seldom come within 1,200 or 1,500 yards. 


On the 14th Havelock’s force began to fight its way through the 
gathering hosts of the enemy. Next day, at Aong, a small village on 
the road, they dislodged the enemy and suffered a small loss, On the 
following morning the battle of Cawnpore took place, fifteen hundred 
Europeans opposed to as many thousands. At this engagement, the 
charge of the light brigade was acted; over again, for when Deputy- 
Assistant-Adjutant-General Captain Beatson rode forward and said to 
Captain Barrow, “There are the enemy,” of course the gallant 
soldier could do nothing but charge at the head of eighteen volunteers 
into the thick masses of the enemy : 

But what could eighteen sabres do among so many? What could be done, 
was done; and then the little band had to pull up, to find their loss to be one 
killed, one wounded, two horses shot dead, and two wounded. How we escaped 
so well, God knows. The bullets rained upon us; but He who had been with 
us all along was with us still. We pulled up, as we could not, so few of us, 
pursue too far from our infantry. When they came up, each regiment as it came 
cheered the little band; and our brave old General, riding to our front, said, 
“Gentlemen Volunteers! you have done well. Iam proud to command you.” 


Next morning the band of heroes marched into Cawnpore eager to 
release, as they expected, their anxious fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
countrywonten, Alas! whata spectacle awaited them : 

How deep and bitter was the curse hissed through the lips of many a hero that 
day! Had those cowardly brutes heard the oaths of vengeance sworn, they 
would have turned white with fear: and, oh, when we came to see the place 
where our poor sisters and their little children had been barbarously murdered, 
the very blood in our hearts turned cold, and then again boiled up with thoughts 
of vengeance. I have often thought whether we are right to think of revenge ; 
for we are taught, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord:” and then 
I have eased my conscience by thinking that I was an instrument in His hands. 
If I am wrong, may God forgive me; but it is hard to think of what our 
unoffending women and children suffered, and not have feelings of revenge rise in 
one’s heart. ‘ Mercy, mercy,” cries the Sepoy, when, seeing death certain, he 
throws away his musket, and pleads with clasped hands. Cawnpore! is hissed 
at him, as the sword goes through his vitals. And isita wonder? Who could look 
upon that little inclosed yard, as if a hundred bullocks had been killed there—see 
the long tresses of some once fair lady’s hair lying in handfuls—and, above all, 
the small mark of the little children’s feet, printed with their mother’s blood on 
the floor—and then look down that well upon the naked bodies of our poor 
countrywomen, evidently only rendered lifeless the day before, and not feel that 
he would never forget it? No! never shall a Sepoy receive his life at my hands ; 
and had I the power I would never forgive a mutineer. If it took fifty years, I 
would hang every Sepoy that wascaught. I would make India feel that England 
would never forgive such insults and such barbarity as have been heaped upon 
her daughters. 

On the 22nd the force started from Cawnpore to relieve Lucknow ; 
but, owing to the force of the current, and the difficulties of transit, 
they could not cross the Ganges until the 27th. On the 29th they 
came up with a strongly intrenched and fortified position at Buseerut- 
gunge. This taken, they encamped for the night, and ‘‘ next day, for 
a change, blew a couple of men away from guns, and hanged a third.” 
The difficulties being evidently too great, Havelock now ordered a 
retreat and a rest. After a week there was another advance upor 
Buseerutgunge, another victory and another retreat. ‘ All elated as 
we were, we would one and all have gladly pushed on; but our 
gallant old leader thought differently, and we were ordered to retrace 
our steps. How we all abused him, and what grumbling there was 
then! But now we have learned to appreciate his generalship, and 
to feel how judiciously he acted.” After this there was a third 
advance upon Buseerutgunge, and eventually General Havelock was 
compelled to lead his gallant troops back to Cawnpore. The force at 
his disposal did not now exceed 600 European fighting men, and what 
were these against the hordes of enemies to oppose him? Reinforce- 
ments, however, arrived, and on the 15th of August Havelock once 
more left Cawnpore, with 1,400 men and 14 guns, This time the 
advance was to Bithoor, to which point the enemy had pushed forward. 
Upon the appearance of the Europeans the Sepoys retired almost 
without a blow, and Havelock once more retired to Cawnpore, to 
await the arrival of Outram with reinforcements. 

These arrived on the 17th of September, and consisted of two 
regiments, some heavy artillery,and some cavalry. ‘This time Havelock 
held not back hisavenging arm, On the 19th they crossed the Ganges, 
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and next day were hand to hand with the rebels, the Volunteer 
Cavalry taking no insignificant part in the business : 


On we pressed, when down came an aide-de-camp with “ Volunteer Cavalry 
will advance.” Off we went, and soon came up with General Outram, who, 
riding stick in hand, headed us. Round we went to the right and tovk the 
rebels in rear, and then commenced the cutting up in good earnest. The pour- 
ing rain soon drenched us; but as it also did the same to the muskets and 
matchlocks of the enemy, rendering them useless, we were rather thankful for 
it. Down, down went the wretches. “ Cawnpore, my lads, remember Cawn- 
pore,” was the battle-cry: and woe to the black skin that came under our 
swords. At least 250 must have been cut up. Our gallant leader, General 
Outram, not deigning to draw his sword, kept hitting the enemy as he came 
up to them with his stick, leaving it to those behind him to kill; and you may 
be sure they spared no one. Two of the young officers, who had been doing 
duty with the 6th Native Infantry at Allahabad, and had escaped the massacre, 
recognised the drill naik of that regiment. One of them called him by name. He 
immediately threw down his musket, turned round with clasped hands, 
and crying for mercy, said, “Yes, sir!” The only reply he got was 
two swords through him. Our Sergeant-major Mahony, of the Ist 
Madras Fusiliers got badly wounded in taking the regimental colours 
of the 1st Bengal Native Infantry from the hands of two men who 
were defending them. for this he was named for the Victoria Cross; 
but Iam sorry to say he has not lived to receive it; he died of cholera in 
October at Alum Bagh. We took the whole of the camp of one regiment, the 
1st Bengal Native Infantry, all their drums and pots, &c.; but, being unable to 
carry them off, we destroyed as much as we could, and then, dashing on again, 
came up with the enemy in full retreat. We succeeded in taking two large 
guns, and numbers of camels and carts. There were several elephants; but we 
could not succeed in getting any along with us, the drivers having either bolted 
or been shot down for refusing to bring the beasts on. As we were riding along, 
we came up with a man walking quietly along the road, covered with a blanket. 
One of the officers was going to kill him, when General Outram said, ‘‘ Oh, do 
not; he is only a villager;” so the officer pulled the blanket off the man, and 
exposed a full-blown Sepoy, musket belts, and all, of the Oudh police. You 
may be sure he did not escape to tell the tale. 

On to Buseerutgunge, and this time through it ; next morning 
through the dreaded Nawabganj and so to Bunnee, and now they 
are within hearing of the guns at Lucknow. On the 23rd there is a 
battle, and much struggling on the 24th. The ground has to be won 
inch by inch. At last came the morning of the 25th of September, a 
day (as ‘A Volunteer” justly says) of pride—‘‘for a handful of 
Europeans forced their way through a densely populated city, every 
house of which was loop-holed, and filled with our enemy thirsting 
for their blood.” We regret that we cannot give the entire account of 


this splendid feat of arms; but a brief abstract must suflice : 








The force was told to take nothing with them but their rations in their 
haversacks, and the commissariat to take two days’ rations. We were all soon 
formed up, and about 10 o'clock, the first brigade, headed by General Outram, 
advanced. The firing from the enemy commenced at once, and for some time 
it was kept up with much spirit. They had guns so placed that they regularly 
raked our force while advancing ; but, notwithstanding this heavy fire, our men 
steadily pushed on, and gradually the enemy’s fire slackened and receded. The 
second brigade also advanced on the left ; and. as usual, our brave troops carried 
everything before them. We were kept behind to-day in the rear-guard—the 
first time we were not in the advance. While standing under some trees 
waiting for the order to advance, one of the enemy’s round shot came crashing 
in amongst us, and struck the bough of a tree just over the head of one of our 
men, who was lighting his pipe. ‘The man never moved; he did not even cease 
lighting his pipe, but turned his head-up to see where the ball had struck the 
tree: it was one of the coolest things I have seen. At last the order was 
given, “ threes right,” ‘ advance by sections of threes,” ‘“ walk, march,” and off 
we went. Little did any of us think what we had to go through; we were all 
pretty new to street-fighting. We went on slowly, and, as we advanced, many 
a poor fellow was taken back past us in a dooly, and here and there we passed 
the bodies of our own soldiers, as well as of the enemy, telling too plainly what 
the fighting had been. We advanced without any interruption till we arrived at 
the Char Bagh, a very large garden, surrounded by a high loop-boled wall, just 
on the outskirts of the city. As we rode along, our heads and shoulders 
appeared just over the wall, giving a very good mark for the enemy who were 
there waiting for us... . We were ordered to dismount and walk, and thus 
were completely covered from the fire of the enemy. As we got up to the bridge 
over the canal, we came across more and more dead and wounded. Here was 
the place where the Madras Fusileers so gallantly charged and took the enemy’s 
guns placed in position at the head of the bridge; and in this charge it was we 
lost so many of our officers and men. . . . During all this time the Highlanders 
had not been idle. Surrounded as they were by thousands of the enemy, they 
had to do their best to keep down their fire till the whole of the baggage had 
passed. The rebels, finding they could not dislodge them, sent out fresh troops 
and two guns, to tr: and turn them out. Our gallant Highlanders charged 
these guns through a withering fire, and succeeded in spiking them; but in 
doing this they had three officers and thirty men placed hors de combat. All the 
baggage having passed on, they were ordered to follow. .. . 1 was standing 
looking down the road by one of the kilns, when bang went a musket out of a 
house on my right, and whiz came a bullet right across my throat, and killed a 
man standing on my left. I had a narrow escape; as it was, the skin of my 
throat was only slightly cut. All having passed we were now ordered to move 
on. We had no sooner turned our backs on the enemy, than they swarmed 
round us like ants: every house and hedge belched forth its deadly fire. On, 
on we went, passing dead bodies of horses and men, and the guns which bad 
been taken, spiked, and left behind. .. . On, on we went, the infantry officers 
gallantly leading their men, rushing first at one house and then at another, and 
oh! how many a poor fellow was killed—hit in the back. ... At last the 
order was given for the advance—the 78th in front this time, and we in the 
rear. It was now night, and as we passed through the streets, we found them 
quite deserted: but the fighting had been severe. It was here that General 
Neill was killed. We got into the garden of the Tara Kotee, where we were 
obliged to halt, as the guns were all pulled up by the ditches which had been 
cut across the streets: at last, about two o'clock, we got into the intrenchment, 
and so ended this memorable 25th of September, 1857. 














We do not think that we claim too much for the gallant soldiers 
who performed this noble achievement when we say that posterity 
will admit that in courage and devotion they equalled the Spartans of 
Leonidas, but that in the result of their strategic skill they far surpassed 
them, x ; 





judgment in his way of dealing with his materials. important facts 


MR. WHITE’S HISfORY OF FRANCE. 
History of France, from the Earliest Times to MDCCCXLVIIiI. 

By the Rev. James Wurre, Author of ‘The Eighteen Christian 

Centuries.” London: W. Blackwood and Sons. pp. 639. 

JT WAS SAID LONG SINCE that the time was approaching 
4 when no author would find readers who could not do for his 
subject what the hydraulic press does for cotton and hay—compress a 
page into a period. Our belief in the fulfilment of the prophecy is, 
at present, the evidence of things not seen, now that conciseness has 
apparently ceased to be ranked among literary virtues. How seldom 
do we see a sermon, or an essay, or an article in a newspaper, the pith 
of which is not capable of expression in a few sentences! All the rest 
is mere ornament and apparelling, the variations of the tune, the d 
play of the dress in different lights. But why quarrel with the | 
when the offence keeps measure with the greatness of the offender? 
In proportion to our gratitude to Macaulay and Carlyle, is our vexa- 
tion at seeing them in a manner compel posterity to be ungrateful, by 
practically forbidding it to read them. In our day this prolixity all 
but passes unnoticed ; we are only too thankful for all we receive, and 
rather incline to wish it more than less. But will it be so with poste- 
rity? Alas! no; they will have their own Macaulays and Carlyles, 
and will be utterly unable to spare time for the perusal of their pre- 
decessors. LE xperti loquimur. Is the whole of Thucydides habitually 
perused even now? and where would have been his 
tality had his incomparably nervous and compresse 
elaborated to half the space Macaulay requires to describe the inci- 
dents of one-third of the time and—save for one eventful year—of one- 
hundredth part the interest and importance? If our moderns intend 
their books for the cireulating libraries of the blest, we have nothi: 
to say. If they anticipate a mortal audience, they should accommo: 
themselves to mortal capabilities. 

Mr. White may be an emmet of a writer in comparison with those 
giants we have named, nevertheless he is one whose works and way 
are by no means unworthy of their consideration. Were his little 
book but adorned by genius and eloquence, it would need but an en- 
largement of scale to be a perfectly satisfactory history of France. 
No one knows better than Mr. White that such a history can no more 
be compressed into one volume than distended into fifty. Perhaps he 
does not suspect by how much his brevity is the preferable extr 
Perfect success is only to be attained by perfect symmetry, 1 
symmetry depends upon the rigorous elimination of everything 
superfluous. From Mr. White’s own point of view his success is 
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perfect, his book is everything he intended it to be, and, as an abridg- 
ment, hardly susceptible of improvement. To make it a perfect 
history instead of a perfect historical compendium, the scale of 

design, the vigour of the narrative, the ability of the writer, would 





need increase in equal and harmonious proportions. At present 





effect is that of the model of a good history requiring to be executed 
on a vaster plan, and with materials more precious and durable. 
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d he shows much 





Mr. White’s narrative is fluent and easy, 


are made duly prominent, the more trivial omitted, or dwelt on 
slightly, or massed with others like nebule, inconspicuous in them- 
selves, but whose conjunction creates a broad path of light. We think 





him particularly happy in resolving one of the most perplexing 
problems of the modern historian—how to balance the conflicting 
claims of narrative and philosophy. The importance of the principle 
now generally admitted—that history should rather concern its If with 
the people than their rulers—we are by no means disposed to controvert 
We must, however, observe in the first place that it is no modern 


discovery. We know not what to call the first chapters of ; 
if not a history of society—and if his example appear a solitary one, 
it should be remembered that all the great ancient historians, save the 
prose-poets Livy and Herodotus, undertook to relate the history of 
their contemporaries, respecting whose social condition their readers 
needed no information. What is modern in the principle is its : 
which must have attained its zenith when we hear Mr. Buckle declaring 
that what a deluded world has hitherto regarded as history is in truth 
flat biography—the more dignified appellation denotmg nothing 
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less exalted than the accumulations of statistics, and development 
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theories therefrom. Should this view prevail, it is obvious 
that colouring and dramatic power will cease to be essenti 
qualifications in the historian, who will indeed, in all prob: J 
disappear between the encroachments of the statistician on the on oh und, 








and the novelist on the other. Mr. White, we are glad to see, follows 
the sounder tradition, and is not ashamed of being taught by Tacitus 
and Hume. The social condition of the nation is never out of sig] ty 
and never obtruded. This forms the scenic background, in 
front of which the living actors play their brilliant or disastrous 


part. 

That a good and concise history of Fran 
allowed. without any rhetoric of ours. Mr. White would seem to 
have undertaken his task, not merely with this conviction, but even 
with a certain kind of enthusiasm. This is, no doubt, a very becou 
frame of mind for an author ; at the same time his note is throughou 
pitched far too high for our participation. _None can deny the 
numerous excellent qualities of the French nation, or the prodigiou 
merits and services of many individuals among them ; but we look u 
vain for a period of their history undistinguished by a greedy an 
selfish policy of aggrandisement which has at length brought their 
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good name to such a pass that now, when they seem on the eve of 
undertaking a great war in the sacred name of liberty, no human being 
believes in the purity of their motives, or expects aught but mischief 
from their enterprise. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Paths. By Herpert Gray, M.A. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
Blight, or the Novel Hater: a Tale of Our Times. By the Author of 
“Good in Everything.” 3 vols. pp. 942. London: J. F. Hope. 
\ THY “THREE PATHS?” will be the natural exclamation of nine 
Gray’s work. 


readers out of ten, after turning over the last page of Mr. 

Does the title refer to the solitary path of the narrator, 
Grey himself, and to the united paths of Fred Charlton and Lily Smith ? 
Oris the work intended to expose the peculiarities of the three roads of life 
—single and double blessedness, and (shall we call it?) double curseduess? 
¥or the life of us, after a careful and conscientious perusal of these two 
‘olumes, this is a mystery to us. Some things, however, we do know; 
irst, that this is the author's first attempt at novel-writing, for nothing 
crude and inncomplete, yet containing such marks of preparation and 
culture, could have come from any one but a novice. In the next place we 
are sure that Mr. Gray is a very well-read man, for he never omits an 
opportunity of bringiug in his learning, however remote the chance or 
untempting the opportunity. Of the novel itself, we must declare that 
the characters are too sketchily drawn to remind us of anything human ; 
there is too much talk and speculation, and too little action. When we 
have finished the book, we feel more as if we have been listening to a very 
disjointed sermon than indulging in a romantic composition. Indeed, 
there is not one single particle of true fancy from the first page to the 
last. 

The story opens with a long conversation between Charlton and Grey 
at the chambers of the latter in the Temple. The report of this 
portentous “talk” occupies nearly a hundred pages, or about one-sixth 
of the entire book. They begin by committing the solecism of 
smoking pipes with old port wine, and end with declaring themselves, the 
former “a Misogynist,” the latter “ an Anthropologist.” The conversation 
meanwhile has ranged over a variety of topics—fashionable life, Mrs. 
Browning, the love affairs of Mr. Charlton, and the drunken laundress, 
Mrs. Flanelgin. In the course of this devious wandering, Mr. Charlton 
is pleased to deliver himself, in a very stilted style, of certain very absurd 
opinions as to respectable women, breaking forth into a classical eulogium 
upon the Greek Hetwra. Charlton is described by his friend as being a 
clever, handsome, idle, happy, and generally-speaking successful sort of a 
fellow, with comfortable chambers and a rich uncle; very prone to fall in 
love with the first woman, but those “ nympholeptic climbings have, hitherto, 
been somewhat unfortunate.” Mr. Grey himself, as drawn by his own 
pencil, is a gloomy, self-punishing sort of a gentleman, whose life is 
described as “early thrown into the dark struggle between nature and 
cestiny, between desire and fate, had failed in strength of will, in firmness 
of faith and ardour of purpose, to emancipate the spirit from the thrall 
of circumstance, and to clear away the dark close forest which hemmed 
in powers that could only develop themselves in sunshine and in air.” 
We give this definition of character at length, in the hope that the reader 
may understand it—which we certainly have not. Butlet that pass. The 
next set of characters we are introduced to is that of the family of John 
Caractacus Smyth de Smithe Smith, “a thorough man of business,” who 
iz obscurely described as knowing no more “of honour, courtesy, or 
delicacy than an aboriginal inhabitant of Australia, an Esquimaux, ora 
subject of ‘ King Boy’ knows of the dispute concerning the Homoousion 
and the Homoiousion.” This gentleman having had the good fortune to 
be united in early life with a certain Miss Lavinia Penelope Beestlie, the 
endeavours which this lady makes to polish her husband’s roughness are 
classically related by the author in the following style: 
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This Egeria it was, too, who first explained to her Numa that the word 
raise is singular, in respect that it does not necessarily employ “two chays;” 
iis Parthenia it was who undertook to polish the carbon-like roughness of 
ier [Ingomar into a social diamond, &c. &c. 
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This worthy couple, who, as Mr. Gray elegantly expresses it, 
‘cubbed copiously,” was blessed with eight fair daughters, seven of whom 
ecame as vulgar and as undesirable as their parents could desire, but the 
ighth, the beautiful Lily, having had the good fortune to be adopted by 
Miss Weston, is a model of beauty, virtue, decorum, and every feminine 
complishment. Now, Miss Weston and her charge happen to be at the 
elightful watering-place of Seanook when Fred Charlton and his melan- 
holy friend come there, bent upon sea-bathing and eating shrimps. Grey 
has had some previous knowledge of Miss Weston and her ward, and seems 
to have had a lurking affection for the latter, which, however, with his 
natural bashfulness, he had scrupulously concealed from every one. In an 
unwary moment he introduces his seductive friend Charlton to the syren, 
who is in a very brief space of time entranced in her turn; and poor Grey 
has the satisfaction, which he evidently enjoys with a sort of grim luxu- 
riousness, of being once more the victim, and seeing the lady of his secret 
love married to his friend. This is, in effect, the whole story : not a par- 
ticularly new one the experienced novel-reader will admit, Some new 
things, in the way of oddities of expression, he will find, which will serve 
to give him a curious idea of the bent of Mr. Gray’s mind. Thus, when 
tobacco (evidently a favourite weed with the author) is introduced into the 
presence of the beautiful Lily, we are told that “she had really—as all 
women of a really fine order of intellect will do—acquired a kind of liking 
for the divine weed when enjoyed in moderation.” Again, when the hap- 
piness of the Charltons has to be narrated, we are informed that “ they are 
not likely to have a large family—their mental characteristics are too fine.” 
Another curious feature in Mr. Gray’s style is the monstrous far-fetched- 
ness ofthe allusions. Imagine a difficulty about which of two men should 
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run and get a penny box of cigar-lights thus described: “Neither was 
willing to become an itinerant Flamen, though both desired ardently the 
result of the theocratic sacrifice.” 
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We do not happen to bear in mind the impression left upon us by the 
former work of the authoress of “ Blight,” for authoress we take her from 
the internal evidence of her work to be. “Good in Everything” may 
have been everything that its name implies, albeit we are told in the 
preface of “ Blight,” that in consequence of the authoress being unable to 
correct the proof sheets, her former work appeared with “numerous para- 
graplis of the work most incorrectly given, and the greater portion of 
several chapters altogether omitted.” This mishap is regretted as likely 
to affect the reputation of the writer “as its author,” and a kind of hope 
is implied that one at least of the effects of “Blight” will be to raise 
that reputation to the position which it deserves. 

The purpose of this novel is much more clearly defined in the preface 
than in the working out of the story. “This,” says the authoress, “is a 
work of fiction, although some of the characters and incidents are drawn 
from life. Perhaps there are many (besides those who scornfully denounce 
all novels, because they bear that name) who may cast aside fiction 
as an idle thing. Still, there are very few who will not admit that there 
is truth even in this fiction—few who have not felt the ninping hand of 
blight at some period or other in their past career; drying up a goodly 
flowing fountain of heart’s affection or worldly gain; chilling a warm and 
kind intention; overthrowing a noble purpose, a high resolve; cankering 
for ever a festering wound, dimming a bright prospect, or checking a 
generous impulse. Few, very few, who cannot find some traces of its 
ravages in many a leaf withered on life's highway.” The Mr. Blight, 
then, who figures in this story, is merely what metaphysicians would call 
an abstraction reduced into entity—a person intended to illustrate the 
realistic tendencies of humanity in opposition to the poetic. We do not 
see, however, that it necessarily follows that matter-of-fact should always be 
villanous, or that a man must perforce be a scoundrel because he is unable to 
fall into raptures about the beauties of nature. The music that must be in 
a man’s soul to redeem it from “treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” is of a 
very various character, and is doubtless identical with that harmony of 
Socrates which implied virtue and honesty as well as music and poetry. 
It is a favourite fallacy with the young that fiction is a grand antiseptic 
against roguery, and that a man has only to give up his soul to dreams to 
redeem it for ever from the defilements of moral crime. Nothing can 
be more untrue than this. Rather, indeed, should we be inclined to 
believe that it is in the mind of a dreamer that the seeds of crime find 
more congenial soil than in the heart of a man who has realised to him- 
self the selfish and materialist truth that “ Honesty is the best policy.” 
To return, however, to this particular novel. The moral laid down in the 
preface is illustrated by putting several young people with a tendency to 
poetry and a disposition to prose (what prosers like your poets ?) in 
opposition to two very material gentlemen, Dr. Thornton and Mr. Blight ; 
the former a crusty, ill-tempered old gentleman, the latter a scheming 
villain ; until after three volumes of very vapid talk, and not very enter- 
taining adventure, the young folks get the better of it. Perhaps, if the 
three volumes had been reduced down to one very small one, a readable 
tale might have been the result. As it is, we can scarcely recommend 
any of our readers to follow us in painfully wading through what is really 
a very weariful book. 








The Works of Symon Patrick, D.D., sometime Bishop of Ely. Including his 
Autobiography. Edited by the Rev. Arexanper Taytor, M.A., Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 9 vols. (Oxford: at the University 
Press.)—The University Press at Oxford continues, we are happy to per- 
ceive, to employ its ample funds in publishing such learned works as, 
from their extent and deficiency in present popularity, no other publishers 
could possibly undertake. The works of Dr. Symon Patrick fall most 
naturally within this category, and these are now issued for the first time 
in a collected form to the public. Why this was not done before, either 
during the Bishop’s lifetime or soor after his death, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, for the author was both much admired while he lived, and left 
behind him many friends careful of his reputation when he died. They 
amount altogether to between forty and fifty in number, embracing dif- 
ferent theological and religious subjects, as “ Aqua Genitalis, or a discourse 
concerning Baptism ;” “ Mensa Mystica, a discourse concerning the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper;” “Jesus and the Resurrection ;” “ Heart’s 
Ease ;” “ A discourse concerning Prayer,” &c. Also, some controversial, 
as “ A friendly debate between a Conformist and a Nonconformist;” “The 
texts examined which Papists cite out of the Bible to prove the supremacy 
of St. Peter and of thePope over the whole Church;” numerous Sermons; 
and Bishop Patrick’s Autobiography. The last-mentioned work was 
printed for the first time in 1839, and for the present edition has been 
carefully compared with the original MS. The necessary omissions in it 
have been supplied in the preliminary notice of the present editor, who 
appears to have discharged his office (the old stereotype phrase, we believe) 
in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. From this autobiography and 
the preliminary notice, it appears that Bishop Patrick was born, in 1626, 
at Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, went to Queen's College, Cambridge, as a 
Sizar in 1644, was elected a Fellow in 1648, took his degree of B.A. 
in 1647, of M.A. in 1651, and of B.D. in 1658. In 1651, he received 
holy orders from Bishop Hall, became chaplain in the family of Sir 
Walter St. John, of Battersea, and in 1658 was made rector of 
that parish. In 1652 he was made rector of St Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
and showed much devotion to his parishioners by remaining among 
them during the whole time of the plague of London. In 1672 he 
was made Prebendary of Westminster, and in 1679 Dean of Peterborough. 
After the Revolution, he received his last preferment by being promoted to 
the bishopric of Ely, as successor to Dr. Turner, who was deprived in 
1691 for refusing to take the oath of supremacy to King William. “ Here 
he continued to perform all the offices of a good bishop,” says Chalmers, 
“as well as a good man, which he had ever proved himself on all occa- 
sions.” Bishop Patrick died at Ely, on the 3lst of May, 1707, in his 
eighty-first year. His character as a writer is very properly judged by 
the present editor to be far inferior to that of either Taylor, Pearson, 
Chillingworth, Saunderson, Ken, or Wilson. But he possessed, says Mr. 
Taylor, “a vigorous understanding, full and liberal erudition, unbiassed 
judgment, a conscientious sense and love of truth, untiring and enthusiastic 
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energy in his Master’s service, a pervading and well-grounded belief, 
rarm and deep yet sober and regulated piety, high gifts of intellect held 
in unreserved subjection to the authority of revealed truth. These are 
qualities in a Christian teacher for which the most fastidious critic may 
well condone such occasional blemishes as those of hasty or desultory 
composition, and a fancy sometimes overstrained or mystical ; or such 
casual sins against terseness and elegance of style as in a purely literary 
point of view may be allowed to detract at times from the power and 
charm of Patrick’s writings.” Bishop Patrick’s defects on the score of 
inelegance and prolixity had been previously noticed by Lord Macaulay 
in the third volume of his History of England. 

Synoptica Hebrea. Anglo-Hebrew Bible Expositor, A Manual for Self- 
instruction, for the use of Bible-classes, Students, and Young Men's Christian 
Associations. By the Rev. JAMes Orance. (Judd and Glass.)--This 
useful Hebrew manual is divided into three parts ; the first consisting of 
a primer and syllabarium, with directions to beginners how to read 
Hebrew prose and poetry, contradistinguished with numerous Scriptural 
examples ; the second being a concise Hebrew grammar, according to the 
original, without points or any human devices, the “inspired text” only 
being employed, as given by the Holy Ghost ; and the third, a pocket 
lexicon, interpreting every Scripture proper and common name, 
with upwards of five thousand Bible references and _ illustrative 
notes. 

Views of the English Lakes and Mountains. (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Windermere: J. Garnett.) This is a contribution to the 
drawing-room table upon a novel plan. Eight very well-executed chromo- 
lithographs, representing favourite scenes in the Lake district, are fixed 
by an elastic band into the inner cover of an ornamental portfolio, within 
which, separately and loosely covered, are eight pages of descriptive letter- 
press. The subjects of the prints are—Windermere from Near Stores; 
Entrance into Ambleside; Rydal Water: The Wishing-gate, Grass- 
mere; Coniston Lake, from Nibthwaite; Derwentwater, from Ashness 
Bridge; Crummock and Buttersmere; and Ullswater, from Gowbarrow 
Park. 

Studies from the Great Masters. Engraved and printed in colours 
by Wittiam Dicxes. Parts I.—IV. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
These specimens of colour-printing are more ambitious and much 
less successful than the above. If the problem be to produce 
the nearest resemblance to a great picture which can be made 
for a shilling Mr. Dickes has solved it; but we cannot admit that 
he has succeeded in giving the very faintest idea of the grand concep- 
tions which he has done little more than parody. The first specimen of 
the series, that trom Guido’s divine picture of “Christ Crowned with 
Thorns,” is perhaps the best. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Infant Samuel;” 
Stodthard’s “ Schoolmistress;’ Guercino’s “ Christ Entombed;” “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” by Hess; “The Holy Family,” by Correggio; 
“The Spanish Flower-girl,” by Murillo; “The Prodigal Son,” by 
Spada, make up the following parts. 

Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters of English 
Literature. By Isaac Disrartt. A newedition. Edited by his Son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disrarrt. (Routledge.)—Pursuing their commendable 
plan for the republication of Isaac Disraeli’s gossiping works, 
Messrs. Routledge here issue the first volume of his “ Amenities of 
Literature,” certainly not the least amusing of this pleasant set of 
books. 

The Poor-laws Unmasked, being a general exposition of our Workhouse 
Institutions with especial Reference to the Laws of Settlement.—By a late 
telieving Officer. (Thomas Day.)—That an ex-relieving officer should 
undertake to expose the defects of the Poor-law, indicates a strong primé 
facie case against them, and we must say that a perusal of these pages 
and especially of those headed “personal experiences” as induced us to 
accept what the author says in‘his preface—“ without supposing that 
absolute perfection can be attained by any proposed alterations, I am 
deeply sensible that the Poor-laws contain gross anomalies, and are the 
occasion of much injustice and inhumanity which could be avoided; and I 
have written because I feel sincerely that their reform is needed, and 
should no longer be delayed.” 

Facts and Fallacies relative to the Main Drainage Scheme of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. By Francis H. Fowirr, M.RI.B.A. 
(Edward Stanford ).—The name of Mr. Fowler has been rather prominent 
during the long, important, and still uncertain discussion as to the main 
drainage of the metropolis—a question in which we, who live upon the 
scene of action, are bound to take an interest really vital, and which 
affects, more or less remotely, every subject of her Majesty, who may, at 
some time or other, be compelled to visit the great centre of the empire. 
The object of this pamphlet is to prove that the works in contemplation 
are utterly inadequate to the end proposed, and that, instead of doing 
good, they will do harm; also, that the assessment of the inhabitants is an 
unjust mode of raising the required money. After pointing out that, 
although sewers are an ancient invention, sewage, in the modern sense of 
the term, has only existed since the substitution of running drains for 
cesspools, Mr. Fowler gives a brief history of the schemes for draining the 
metropolis since 1847, winding up with a concise description of the main- 
drainage scheme. He then proceeds to point out and sustain by argument 
his views as to the defects in the scheme—the inadequacy of the means 
proposed; that it will not purify the Thames; that the main drains and 
reservoirs will silt up; that great sewers cannot be excavated without 
danger to the leading thoroughfares; that the idea of constructing chan- 
nels in the low, peaty marsh of Barking level is “ preposterous ;” that the 
sewers will flood the low-lying districts at the East end of the metropolis; 
and thatthe gases given off from the sewage will contaminate the air breathed 
by the population. Upon these grounds, Mr. Fowler pronounces the pro- 
posed expenditure of even three millions (let alone the estimates mount- 
ing up to seven millions) to be “worse than waste.” In a subsequent 
chapter it is pointed out that the raising the money by assessment will 
have the effect of making those who receive the least benefit pay the 
most. Although he does not develop any plan in lieu of that suggested, 
Mr. Fowler is evidently in favour of utilising rather than of destroying 
the sewage. 
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Recréations de la Jeunesse, ou Enigmes Historiques. Par Frépérica 
BerncasteL. (Rolandi.)—The authoress of this pretty little book of 
historical riddles declares in her preface that it is intended rather as a 
recreation than as a lesson to her pupils. We believe, however, that full 
as much profit as pleasure may be derived from this capital little volume, 
which goes far to solve the problem how to make instruction amusing. 
A few examples of these elegant little historical riddles will better exem- 
plify the method of carrying out the idea than any description. The 
discovery of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter is of course the reply to the 
following charade: 

Ce cri réveille dans son 4me 

L'élan d’un maternal amour; 
Elle appelle une pauvre femme, 

Et conduit l'enfant 4 sa cour. 


Une jeune et noble princesse 
Se promenait au bord des eaux ; 
Elle entend un cri de détresse 
Qui semble partir des roseaux : 
In the following enigma the student of profane history will have no 
difficulty in recognising Coriolanus: 
Un illustre Romain, banni cruellement, 
Chez un peuple ennemi s’exila noblement ; 
Qnand son ingrat pays, reconnaissant son crime, 
Voulut le rappeler, cette auguste victime 
Longtemps reste inflexible 4 son tardif appel, 
Mais il céda vaincu par l’accent maternel. 
The portrait of William IV. is rather weak: 
Avant de porter la couronne, 
Un des nos rois vogua longtemps sur mer ; 
Mais quand it fut arrivé sur le trone, 
A ses sujets il sut se rendre cher. 

Narratives and Adventures of Travellers in Africa. By Cuartes WIt- 
trams. (Ward and Lock.)—A well-compiled volume from the works of 
travellers in Africa, and intended as a sort of padbulum to the popular 
appetite for something about Africa, excited by the narratives of Living- 
stone and Barth. Adventures and anecdotes illustrative of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, animals, and plants, are plentifully scattered over the volume. 
There are several well-executed engravings and a good map. 

Les Participes passifs Frangais mis a la portée de toute le Monde. Par 
Nemo.—Shall we be very far wide of the mark if we hazard a guess that 
“Nemo,” and our old friend the Chevalier de Chatelain are one? The 
playful verses on the first page read like his, and there is something of 
this humour throughout. The apparent object of the little brochure is to 
smooth over the difficulties which beset the student of French in con- 
nection with the passive participles. This is effected by a couple of pages 
of rules, brief, intelligible, and adequate to the purpose. 

The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser ; with a Memoir and Critical Disser- 
tations. By the Rev. Geo. Gitrittan. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: J. Nichol. 
London: J. Nisbet and Co.)—A perfect collection of the works of the bard 
of the “ Faerie Queene,” will be a most valuable addition to Mr. Gilfillan’s 
excellent collection of British poets. It will be included in five volumes, 
of which this is the first. After some general observations touching the 
poems themselves, Mr. Gilfillan explains the mode which he has adopted 
in editing them, with a view to rendering them more intelligible to the 
great body of readers. For this purpose he has adopted the modern 
system of spelling antiquated words, and has struck out all redundant 
vowels. Obsolete words are of course retained, and explanations of them 
are set in the margin. With regard to the question of orthography, Mr. 
Gilfillan does not need to be told that the preservation of the old spelling 
in some at least of the editions of Spenser is necessary to those who wish 
to study the progress of the language. For a popular edition, however, we 
think that Mr. Gilfillan’s plan is an improvement. 

We have also received Mr. Bright’s Speeches (Revised by himself) at 
Birmingham, &c. (Judd and Glass).—A reprint of the celebrated Reform 
speeches which have been shaking England these four months past; with 
schedules of disfranchisement and re-distribution of seats, as proposed 
by Mr. Bright, added. Nervous Diseases. By Geo. R. Rowe, M.D. 
(John Churchill).—The fifteenth edition revised of a very useful little 
manual to all who suffer from complaints of the liver and stomach, 
or labour under low spirits, indigestion, gout, and asthma. The 
Ballot, a Conservative Measure. By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart. (Ridgway). 
—The third edition of a pamphlet taking the new ground of advocating 
the ballot from the Conservative point of view. Reform Finger-posts and 
Beacons (Ridgway).—An attempt to show that all existing schemes of 
Reform are selfish and partial, and that no good scheme has been pro- 
mulgated for securing the fair representation of the working classes. 
What Religion may do for a Man. By the Rev. T. Parker. (Boston: 
H. W. Smelt).——On the More Important Disorders of Females and 
Children. By Dr. Rowe. (Churchill).—The second edition of a useful 
work, in the preface to which the author asserts all his previous opinions 
to be confirmed by practice.——Sunitary Legislation, with Illustrations 
from Experience in Liverpool. By W.T.M‘Gowen. (Liverpool: Harris 
and Co.) —— Liverpool, Past and Present, in relation to Sanitary Operations. 
By James Newlands. (Liverpool: Harris and Co.)——London University 
Magazine. Nos. XXXVIII. and XXXIX. The Alloway Centenary 
Festival. An Ode. By Robert Story. (London: J. Hearne). The 
fourth part of Moore's Irish Melodies. With Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte.—(Longmans). Plain Sermons preached 
at Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel. By James Galloway Cowan, Minister. 
(Skeflington).——Parts XXV., XXVI., and XX VII. of the Impe rial Atlas 
of Modern Geography. (Blackie and Son.)——Parts XV. and XVI. of 
the Comprehensive History of England. (Blackie and Son.) 





























AMERICAN “ SprriruaLism.”—The Boston Traveller has the following mys 
terious statement: ‘We regret to hear that a gentleman of this city, of 
distinguished literary and scientific attainments, one who bears a venerated 
name, and whose genius and science have given an important improvement to 
the cities of the United States, has been sv far bewildered in the mazes of 
spiritualism as to believe that he is wrongly mated with an amiable and 
devoted wife, and has found his spiritual affinity with another young lady. 
As we have been informed, the wife, though heart-broken by the develop- 
ment, and having one child, has assented to the request of her husband 
for a separation, and he has gone to Indiana to procure a divorce, in order 
that he may marry his new affinity, who we believe is, like his wife, a lady 
of intelligence, amiability, and irreproachable in character.” 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HE SECOND VOLUME of Guizot’s memoirs has appeared. 
A The ill-natured say of it or him—‘ Rien appris, rien oublié.” The 
egotism in which Guizot abounds is his greatest fault. The sentence 
is not forgotten—* On the 23rd I resigned, on the 24th the King abdi- 
cated.” The abdication of the King is made the consequence of the 
resignation of the minister. There is one thing for which Guizot may 
take credit, the introduction of primary instruction in France. There 
is hardly a commune which has not now its primary school for boys and 
girls, with regularly licensed teachers. But, to return, this second 
volume of Guizot’sis occupied with the Revolution of 1830, his Ministry 
of the Interior, the process against the Ministers of Charles X., the 
sack of St. Germain, Casimir Perrier, republican and legitimist plots 
and insurrections, and with various other circumstances down to the date 
of the formation of the cabinet of October, 1832. The historical pieces 
which he prints at the end of his volume have their proper value. 


Mme. George Sand has written a good column _intro- 
ducing to public notice a new literary undertaking for the 


people, the ‘ Bibliothéque Utile.” This work is intended to perform 
for the French people what penny magazines and useful cheap 
literature have performed for the English people. Among the writers 
to this popular serial will be found the names of Bastide, Cruveilher, 
Garnier-Pagés, Henri Martin, Morin, Morand, Jules Simon, 
Vaucherot, Jay, H. Carnot, and many other popular names of the 
democracy. 

“* Les Quatre Saisons, études d’aprés Nature,” by Ernest Feydeau, 
does him more credit than his “ Fanny,” as an author. Not that the 
style is warmer, not that the language is more graceful and eloquent ; 
but his materials are more choice, and his moral is not open to the 
censure directed against ‘‘ Fanny.” This was a passionate exposition 
of a guilty amour, carried out in it details to the very verge of 
indelicacy ; the present work places before us two young and simple 
hearts loving purely and, as they believe, devotedly. This love grows 
and develops itself at the will of the seasons. In the spring time it is 
ardent and hopeful ; it triumphs with the roses of June, it languishes 
when the mists of October cover the landscape, and, alas, it 
falls with the leaf, and buried in the snows of December. 
This is not the conclusion we are led to expect at the outset; but an 
author must have his own way. That the sentiments should be under 
physical influences is not a new doctrine, but it is not altogether a 
true one. M. Feydeau’s warm and coloured descriptions make us 
lose sight of such objections. Le Printemps and I’ Eté are the portions 
of the ‘* Saisons” in which he most succeeds; J’ Automne and l’Hiver 
leave something to be desired; but the book will be read with delight. 
The “‘ Seasons ” have appeared in due season. - 

M. Victor de Laprade has given the public a small volume of 
** Tdylles héroiques.” He ranks as a veritable poet, and the present 
work affords satisfactory evidence of a refined taste and considerable 
genius. The “ Idylles héroiques” are a collection of three poems. 
** Franz,” the first one, is an idyl of rural life, which commences at the 
hay-season, is pursued through the harvest and vintage, and ends with 
the winter seed-time. A little tale of love and family weaves itself 
into the verse, and is artless enough. It is a lad and a lass. They see 
each other, love, marry. There is a cradle in the house; but then 
comes sorrow, and the aged grandmother is buried just as the winter 
wheat is sown. ‘ She goes to sleep with the grain, to wake up with 
it under the sun of God.” It is here where Franz is made to address 
his Bertha in a strophe of real poetical emotion : 

Recois donc & cette heure, avec ma plainte amtre, 
D’un bonheur envolé. 
Tout mon coeur dans un mot: Diet 


Et tu m’a consolé! 
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m’a repris ma mere, 


‘Rosa mystica” is rather vague and undecided—purposely so, perhaps. 
Herman” is decidedly the best of the idyls. M. de Laprade is here 
in full force, and gives free play to his inspirations. All the voices of 
nature, the spirit of the mountain top, the glacier, the flower, evoked 
in turn, pronounce only words worthy of them. Those who are fond 
of French verse will not be disappointed in the verses of M. de 
Laprade. 

Here are other verses of which the same cannot be said. ‘Les 
Deux Propriétaires,” by Auguste Galimard, is a dialoeue between 
two brothers, the object of which is to make us believe that landlords 
are soft-hearted, and that tenants are ungrateful rogues. The inter- 
locutors are Pierrot Latonne, an elder brother, and Amadis Latonne, 
a younger brother, who is very wise in his own conceit, and who 
lectures his senior, a simple wine-grower, on his stupidity in worldly 
matters. We would hardly advise any one to listen to him. é 
_ M. Janvier has published a biographical study of considerable 
interest, ‘* Francois de Jussac d’Ambleville, Sieur de Saint-Preuil.” 
The Sieur was one of the remarkable men of the seventeenth century— 
a century remarkable for remarkable men. He had every virtue and 
every defect, was brave, was amorous to distraction, was pursued by 
misfortunes of every description. He keeps one in a continual state 
of wonder and pity. His gallantries made him famous in his day, and 


he lent his name to certain improvised fétes—the Saintes-Pr euillades. 





| 
| 





He was so smitten with the charms of a pretty widow, Mme. de la 
Maisonfort, that he half drowned himself to make an impression upon 
her heart. The English unfortunately came to interfere with his 
amours. Blocked up with Marshal de Toiras in the citadel of Saint- 
Martin, he accepted the perilous mission of seeking aid in the camp 
of the king, twice crossed the enemy’s lines, and thus contributed 
greatly to the retreat of the army of aid sent by Great Britain to La 
Rochelle. Captain of the French Guards in 1627, he was one of the 
chiefs who carried the Pas-de-Suze at the head of the forlorn hope. 
It was to him that Montmorency in rebellion gave up his sword, after 
his defeat as Castelnaudary. Savoy and Spanish Picardy were sub- 
sequently the theatre for his burning valour and incessant activity. 
The surrender of Corbie, the siege of St. Omer, and the taking of 
Arras, elevated him to the rank of field-marshal governor of Artois— 
an honour enhanced by the words of Richelieu, who did not always 
flatter, ‘‘If I were not Cardinal de Richelieu, I would be Saint- 
Preuil.” But Saint-Preuil soon contrived to spoil his own good 
fortune. If he was brave, he could also be brutal; he was 
haughty, overbearing, and made himself many enemies at 
Court. He cruelly offended the Marshal de la Meilleraye by 
becoming his rival in love. On another occasion he broke 
his cane across the back of a cousin of Des Noyers, Secretary 
of State for War. These injuries were treasured up, and were 
speedily revenged. In a military reconnaissance, directed by Saint- 
Preuil in person, the garrison of Bapaume on march towards Douai, 
under the safeguard of a capitulation, was attacked and routed by one 
of those misunderstandings which sometimes happen in war. Imme- 
diately his enemies at court rallied. Taking advantage of the ingra- 
titude of the King and his ministers, they placed the pretended guilty 
under the jurisdiction of a pretended tribunal, which did not hesitate 
to condemn Saint-Preuil as an exactor, even after having read a 
letter of Louis XIII., which reflected upon the monarch all the crimes 
imputed to the subject. This letter is worth quoting: ‘‘ Brave and 
generous Saint-Preuil, live by industry, pluck the fowl without making 
it cry; do as others do in their government; you have all power in 
our empire, all is permitted to you.” In spite of his submission to 
this unjust tribunal, in spite of the eloquent defence of his advocate, 
in spite of the important services he had rendered his country, he was 
condemned, and was beheaded in the square of the Hotel-de-Ville of 
Amiens, After the executioner had finished his victim, a woman 
mounted the scaffold with a shroud, wrapped the corpse in it, took 
up the head in her apron, and, joining it to the body, took both away 
with her in her carriage. ‘The woman was a wineshop-keeper at 
St. Cloud, who had passionately loved the condemned governor. 

A German work claims a passing notice : ‘‘ Deutsche Hiebe,” a history 
of Austrian and Prussian soldiers, by Julius Gundling. This book is 
a series of novels, and its object is to demonstrate that holier than 
parental love, holier than filial love, holier than all love, is the love of 
country. Here there is an exaggeration; but the author advances 
boldly to support it. Of the quality of his wares we may judge by 
his first tale entitled the “Crescent in Hungary.” The scene passes 
at Buda, at the time of the Turkish domination. A Christian mer- 
chant turns Mahometan; he has a daughter of matchless beauty 
named Ilka. At the moment the tale opens a nobleman, Apafi, to 
whom Ilka had been betrothed, arrives, accompanied by a deputation 
charged to treat with the Turk. His first visit is to the merchant, on 
entering whose house he is indignant to find that the cross has been 
pulled down and a crescent put in its place. Mustapha, so the mer- 
chant is named, justifies himself, telling him that he has behaved in 
this manner, believing it to be for the good of his country; he 
declares that he has only denied his faith in order to extend his 
commerce and to find means of sending subsidies secretly to 
the emperor to aid him in freeing Hungary from the yoke 
of the Turks; if he is in the midst of infidels, it is to purchase 
the freedom of his brethren. More than this, such is his 
love of country, that he has sold his daughter, and on the morrow he 
is to surrender her to her purchaser. Apafi, the aflianced, very 
naturally exclaims against such conduct, but Mustapha calms him 
down, and very coolly sets about explaining his motives and projects. 
Once in the palace of the Turk, Ilka is sure to make herself beloved ; 
she will gain the confidence of the Pasha, deliver the secrets confided 
to her, and thus aid the Christians to foil the projects of their enemies, 
and find them the means of driving out the infidels, Now, we don't 
at all like Mustapha’s notion of patriotism. We have placed before 
us the hideous moral—do evil that good may come. Mustapha is 4 
liar and a hypocrite. His daughter, all beautiful as she is, is not by 
any means our notion of a heroine. She renounces her lover to 
submit to the will of her father, and this without regret, without a 
tear or expression of grief. ‘The young man, too, takes the matter 
very stoically. He accepts the sacrifice of his betrothed, sold to 4 
Turk. The other novels are of a kindred character. They have no 
historical foundation, we believe, and are so many commentaries on 4 
false text. 

The Shah of Persia, to do honour to his cousin of the Tuileries, has 
commanded the works of Napoleon III. to be translated into Persian. 
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THE DRAMA, 


ITH seventeen theatres open we are fairly at 


a loss to furnish our readers with an account | 


of any one absolute novelty, or even with a single 
remarkable event occurring in the week. No 
new actor or actress, no important revival even, 
has disturbed the monotonous current of 
theatrical events, and in most instances the 
pieces with which the doors are opened on the 
Monday night close them on Saturday. This 
betokens at all events pecuniary prosperity; 
whether it shows also an intellectual energy 
in the drama may admit of more question. It 
at all events proves that the management of a 





theatre has become more of a trade, and is less | 


of an art than formerly; and it also must be 
added, more of the Show and less of the Poem. 


That it is so may be regretted by those who | 


desiderate a continual intellectual stimulus for 


{ 


the public mind. The old playgoer, or rather, | 
now, the old play-reader, may deplore the | 


entire absence of the heroic drama; he may 


regret even the want of the satirical comedy; and | 
he may come down to mourn even now theabsence 


of the old stirring melodrama. 
that the images of the mighty dramatists he saw 
in his youth depicted on the drop-scene at Covent 
Garden, have literally become stone statues, 
utterly lifeless. But one of all the whole group 
retains any vitality; the rest of our English 
playwriters are as dead, in modern sympathies, 
as the antique Grecian and Roman who survived 
in scrolls of writing the entire subversion of two 
noble empires. Beaumont, Fletcher, and Jonson 
are as statuesque and stony as /Uschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides; and probably are even much 
less read. But one only of these grand images 
still retains the breath of life—Shakespeare. He, 
even, only lives in his own strength, and owes 
little to representation. 

Were this state of the drama deplorable, it 


He may regret | 


must be borne, for there is no forcing art or | 


genius; but weare not so sure that it is a subject 
for regret. 
week entertain so many thousands of our popu- 
lation are in one respect very creditable. Every 
one of them is healthy in tone, if poor in 
literature; and we nowhere find that mere 
pandering to the appetites, and that groping 
in the lowest iniquities of “human 
that characterise the Parisian drama. If we 
too often import the ingenuity, cleverness, and 
sprightliness that belong to the French plays, 
we are careful to excise all the debasing 
inferences and pruriences that they contain. 
Taking a broad glance at our ‘theatres, if we 
cannot pride ourselves on their literary or artistic 
ability, we can congratulate ourselves on their 
generally healthy tone. Wefind at two the master- 
pieces of our language carefully represented— 
“ Macbeth” at the Princess’s, “‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
at Sadler's Wells. History still makes some pre- 
tensions of having dramatic representatives; and 
we find Cromwell stalking at the Surrey, and 
the Kenilworth heroes and heroines mounted at 
Astley’s. At the remainder we find what may 
be called the drama of existing life, that is to 
say, as far as externals are concerned. The cir- 
cumstances, incidents, costume, and accessories 
being real, though the dramatis persone are still 
very ideal personages: impossible villains, and 
equally impossible heroes; unmixed creatures, 
with every vice or every virtue, and whose lan- 
guage is as unreal as their conduct. Character, 
the once great distinguishing feature of our drama, 
has been lost sight of, and the art of delineating it 
seems gone. Characteristics, instead, have been put 
into the costumes, and placed in the circumstances 


which real creatures of flesh and blood ought | 


tooccupy. Violent incidents, unexpected events, 
extremes of fortune, interest the stimulated ima- 
ginations of the frequenters of our theatres; and 
thus we find the domestic and melo dramatic 
drama on the majority of our stages. “ Barney 
the Baron,” at Drury Lane; “An Unequal 
Match,” at the Haymarket; “Masks and Faces,” 
at the Adelphi; “The Porter’s Knot,” at the 
Olympic ; “The Last Hope,” at the Lyceum ; 
** Wooing in Jest and Loving in Earnest,” at the 
Strand ; “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” at the Maryle- 
bone ; “ Waiting for the Verdict,” at the City of 
London ; “Love’s Dream,” at the New Britannia; 


The numerous theatres that this very | 


| realise actual naval proceedings ; 


| scapes that they would be found. 


nature, | 


| ferior in their size than in 





“The Lost Diamonds,” at the Standard; and | 


THE DRAMA, ART, MUSIC, SCIENCE, &. 


“The Morning of Life, its Evening, and its | 


Night,” at the Grecian. At one theatre a truly 
national and popular drama has been revived, 
which however coarse in material (not in ex- 
pression) and however rude in literature, de- 
serves notice for its efforts in one direction, and 


which, in our mechanical and prosaic age, it ought | 
to be encouraged, namely, the realising facts on | 


the stage. 
tion, let us have correct facts and truthful repre- 


sentations, as they are always interesting and | 


oft-times instructive. At the New Pavilion, Mr. 
Douglass has revived a very popular old drama, 
entitled “Fifteen Years of a British Seaman’s 


to realise two or three complicated scenes. In 
the scenes on board the ships he has been accu- 
rate, and the facts, therefore, tell out strongly. 


| general tone. 
| ford, is too far removed from any possible nature in 


ifa”? + ; stake > r i ls . } 
Life,” and in so doing has taken remarkable pains | its colour, especially of the rocks, to be approved ; but 


He has the real deck of a first-rater on the stage; | 
and the wreck is well managed with its various | 


incidents. 
duce a corresponding effect. Such business 
matters are within the province of all managers; 
and the nature and tendency of our present 
tastes require, at least, that we should have 
physical facts correctly represented, if we can no 


Indeed, there are many scenes that | 
and they pro- | 


longer be borne into the highest regions of the | 


imagination by the mightiest poetry and the 
completest personation. 





D a 
ART AND ARTISTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

ten the visitor to this exhibition endeavour to 
select those pictures which are most satisfactory 
and perfect in their excellence, it is among the land- 
For although none 
of these appear to be of such quality as to deserve to 


be classed in the first rank of British landscape, yet | 


the combined truth and beauty of several will cer- 
tainly obtain for them long and enduring appreciation. 
First to attract the attention of perhaps every class of 
admirers are the fresh and bright scenes of rural 
England, such as the cornfield of Linnell, and the 
meadow scene of Sidney Cooper, or the large views of 
J. Peel. 

class which may be reckoned by the dozen in this 
exhibition, and the majority of them are rather in- 
merit. Mr. J. Peel’s 
“ Kilton Mill” is, perhaps, the most thorough effort 
to depict with general truth a broad space of country 
including in it objects of dissimilar character. It has 
a foreground of green ferns and grass, freely sketched 
in without stifiness or undue prominence, but suffi- 





These works are the superior specimens of a | “pa 
| works unnoticed—leave the landscapes, to pay some 


ciently realising the nature of the herbage, and | 


bringing out the trees on the left side, which are 
painted with the usual fidelity and observation of this 
artist. Beyond, some cows graze in the moist meadow, 
which leads the eye to the mill stream and river, upon 
which it*rests with enjoyment. The buildings of the 
mill are kept under in a low tone, so that its 
chimneys and smoke force, no unpleasant contrast 
with the verdant character of the landscape, and 
allow the ken of the spectator to include the retiring 


hills on the right, and the glimpse of the sea in the | 


distance, 


The brook in the centre is prettily purling, | 


and breaks, by its dark glister, the sameness of the | 


colour spread over the rest of the picture. The open 
unbroken light, and bright rich green of the foliage 
render’ the cheerful summer effect of this picture 


If we cannot have glorious imagina- | 


it is enveloped—clever as it is—does not 
Even at a distance, the effect is 
weak and blank. The “ View on the Trent,’’ by the 
same artist, is far more masterly. ‘‘ Antwerp—Sun- 
rise,” by E. F. D. Pritchard, is a strong effect, solidly 
painted with boldness, the old buildings stand out in 
half shadow very forcibly, and make a picturesque 
subject. A work of equal quality is ‘ Venice,” by 
W. N. Hardwick, with more semblance of reality 
than the subject usually gains since Turner’s ex- 
travagant treatment of it. After Mr. Cooper’s 


which 
soften or conceal. 


| meadows, so pure in colour, and serene with clear light, 


we must stay awhile before ‘* Meadows near Norwich,” 
by J. Stark, with an additional excellence in the touch 
and finish of the trees he has introduced, and a warmer 
The ‘‘ Smuggler’s Resort,” by J. Mog- 


the spirit and energy of the work and the notion of 
effect shown in it, would lead us to expect a good 
picture from the artist. ‘‘Red Brock on the River 
Wye,” by J. Stokes, is a beautiful little picture with 
capital effect and light. ‘The Menai Straits at 
Caernarvon,” by A. Vickers attracts from its cold 
tone and gradual distance; the scene is, however, 
poor in interest. “A Roadside, Albury, Surrey,” is 
clever and pleasing. Mr. J. S. Raven has a capital 
old windmill set against a sky threatening wind and 
rain, full of colour and telling light and shadow. 
“Windsor,” by J Giles, R.S.A., is a large sickly 
yellow-green view of a bit of the forest, with the 
castle far away, with a few lifeless deer in the fore- 
ground—so tame and unattractive that we wonder at 
its good position. ‘Reigate Heath,” by A. W. Wil- 
liams, recalls to memory the very air and feeling of 
the spot—its dun-coloured land, and solitude; and 
withal smoothly and perfectly painted. ‘ Dittisham, 
Devonshire,” by D. Linn, is most frightfully 
perpendicular in its perspective, but nevertheless 
has an atmosphere, and otherwise as in its colour, 
imparts a characteristic idea of warm and fertile 
Devon. Under it, and close to the floor, isa little 
picture, about a hand’s breath in size, of “ An old 
cottage on Dartmoor,” by Mr. F. Foot—as truthfal 
a transcript of a cob wall, a birch broom, and a green 
lane, with the moor in the distance, as the most exact 
could desire, and besides altogether free from that 
detestable glaring affectation which in some of the 
Pre-Raffaellite essays, which still linger on the walls, 
is so evident and so painful. ‘ Land’s End from the 
Sea,” by J. Danby, is a conscientious little piece of 
water and rock painting with breadth, and the water 
and boats dash and move. t 








And here, as we must 
although aware we have left several meritorious 


regard to the scenes of common life, flowers, &c., we 
may record our surprise at our last visit, at the small 
number of the works hitherto sold. We feel sure that 
the prices in the catalogue are, in most instances, 
below the value which the works may be fairly 
expected to obtain in a few years, and we think that 


| some business tact must be wanting at exhibitions 


like these to bring the artists and the pictures closer 
to the general public. 
“Allegro,” W. E. Frost, A.R.A., is a charm- 


| ing, vivacious figure picture—just the bevy of 





merry maidens invited by Milton in his poem, 
| mirth and laughter in every face, each of tempting 


beauty, and the full forms are gaily tripping 


| through the dance with the most exciting motion and 


agility. The circling chain of nymphs, rosy as 


| summer, are radiant with bright colour and glittering 


contrast. Mr. Frost is alone this year; no other 
figure piece adorns the walls. The anecdote by 
Camden, of the misery of Queen Elizabeth after the 
execution of Essex, gives Mr. W. J. Montaigne the 


| text for a portrait of the dying miserable woman 


| a welcome contrast to the naked brown autumn | 








scenery we have been accustomed to obtain from 
Mr. Peel. Perhaps the change may arise from the 
unusual verdancy of last summer; but we hope Mr. 
Peel will try to keep his trees in leaf, and paint his 
banks and meadows with the same rich growth of 
blade and weed he has retained on this canvas. His 
superiority as a careful painter from nature of simple 


| picture. 


lying with brooding air upon a heap of cushions. So 
attentive to accessories has he been that, besides 
elaborate dress, he has placed the small crown upc 
her head, surely an excess of fancy in an imaginative 
The old withered face is misery itself, and 
the picture may be deemed good, notwithstanding 
its subject, from its neat execution. Mr. J. Gil- 





| bert’s scene from the play of ‘ Henry IV.,” although 


landscape is prominently evident beside other pictures | 


in this exhibition. His ‘“ Richmond, Yorkshire,” is 
a most effective work, and by far the finest of its 
class. Mr. J. Webb’s ‘On the lazy Scheldt,” is a 
clear translucent expanse of water, with Dutch boats, 


painted with nice colour, their slow motion well indi- | d 
| in the bystanders, the house, and the landscape. It is 


cated, and the broad daylight and absence of wind 
capitally done. Mr. Cook’s ‘‘ Bragozzi” appears too 
hot and hazy beside it, and its fishing craft too 
garish in the display of strong contrasts; but the 


repose of the scene and well-managed distance must | 


be admired. 


“Stonehouse Pool,” by H. Dawson, might have | 


been a fine work but for its want of finish in the 
crowd of detail it includes, and the unvaried red tone 


| 


of all which the haze of atmosphere and sunshine in ! “ Taming of the Shrew” is more attentive to in- 


well conceived, grouped, and finely characterised, is 
still a disappointing picture; the men have faces, and 
their humour and manners are shown, but their 
bodies are flat, the colour indistinct, and the grain of 
the materials of their dress all alike—dull and dark. 
The imper.ect shortcoming of the picture, which 
would, perbaps, be bold enough as a cartoon, is evident 





neither the scene on the stage, nor the naked reality 
of actual life. It is a mere pretension, which after 
Maclise, cannot be accepted. Mr. Gilbert, with 
his good conception of the poet’s scenes and 
caricature talent, must be expected when he uses oil- 
painting to match the complete effect of the stage, 
and at least be equal in force and accuracy to those 
who have preceded him. Mr. Callaway in bis 
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dividualising the characters by contrasts of colour and | healthily associated, and must henceforth be so, they 
oderick Random,” by | could by possibility be one and the same thing; that 
| art could ever be followed on the principle of 


“wp 


dress. The scene from t 
G. Cruikshank, is also more like life; but the laughter 
of the actors is too exuberant and obtrusive. 
ley’s poem of the Three Fishers is the subject of a 
little tryptich, with the lighthouse for the centre- 
piece, by A. R. C. Corbould. It barely tells the 
story, bare as that story is, and the colour is slovenly 
put on, though ‘its effect is well enough for such a 
trifle. 
viously noticed, we were most struck with the little 
group by Miss Macleod, “‘ Waiting to see the Queen 
pass the Railway Side, Kincardineshire.” The Scotch 
peasant family, true to life and admirable for colour, 
with just a bit of sloping grass-land at their backs, 
are painted with a sympathy and love of their sim- 
plicity and curiosity that delights us with its humour 
without detracting from our respect for the honest 
folks. 
place for this little example of that attachment to her 
Majesty which affects all ranks of people. ‘ Hush,” 
by A. Provis, is over-studied, and in consequence 


each figure is too cramped and stiff-set to please, | 


though tke grouping is otherwise well, and the 


technical work of the picture clean and thorough. | 


“The Gamekeeper’s House,” by J. Craig, is almost a 
pendant to this, and more momentary and happy in 
arrangement. ‘‘ The Common,” by H. LeJeune, two 


little girls, isan agreeable instance of nice colour, full | 
light, and breadth of treatment, with an approach to | 


the minute and near imitation of the dupes to the ex- 


treme dogmas of J. Ruskin—a frenzy on his part of | 


temporary purpose, we believe, which in a few months 
more will probably be cleared away by an onslaught 
of his own; however, it appears to have been ex- 
panded to its full diameter, and a slight puff will now 
cause its collapse to its actual substance. ‘‘ Requiescat 
in pace,” by W.S.P. Henderson, little girls asleep 
in a churchyard, is of the same school and inferior 
from a gangrenous yellow tone and hard literal draw- 
ing. ‘*See-Saw,” by C. Rossiter is of this class and 


Kings- | 


After the “ Bird-catching,” which we pre- | 
g } | 


The Queen’s Gallery would be the appropriate | 


| manufactures. They must be followed separately, 


| the one influencing the other. It was most im- 
portant that a clear distinction of terms should 
| be constantly kept in mind. Manufactures, accord- 
| ing to the etymology of the word, meant anything 
made directly by the hand of man, or indirectly by a 
machine made by his hand. That which proceeded 
| from the hand and the intelligence of man together 
| was art. There were the arts of making machinery, 
| building ships, and soon. Fine art was that in which 
the hand, the head, and the heart of man went toge- 
| ther. Pupilsin schools of art were now exposed to 
| all kinds of temptation—to make money and to seek 
| advancement in almost every conceivable way except 
the right way. Take a wrong course—try to draw 
attention to your works—and if you were clever, you 
would probably soon get from the world some reward; 
but set rightly to study painting, and the reward 
| would always be held aloof from you for a time— 
| early life must be passed quietly. There were all 
| kinds of demands for art which could not properly 
be so called to meet modern necessities—money was 
thus to be made in every direction; but art could 
be followed in one way only. Whatever new ma- 
chines we might invent, whatever new manufactures 
we might supply, fine art must always remain the 
same in its principles, its effect on the mind of man 
| the same, as it was two thousand years ago in the days 
of Phidias. There was but one right way of doing 
any good thing required of an artist, though there 
| might be a hundred wrong ways. Whenever two 
| artists were trying to do the same thing, with the 
| same materials, and did it in different ways, one way 
| must be wrong: not the less so because that wrong 
| was harmoniously or impressively wrong, or even 
| more pleasant to the world than another man’s right. 
Not only was there but one way of doing things 
rightly: there was but one way of seeing them 


excellent amongst its neighbours, but Mulready and | rightly—that of seeing the whole of them and all 
Webster have painted boys at play in a style so satis- | that was in them; not seeing any one point more 
fying that the angularity of little works like this— | intensely than another through some personal idiosyn- 


the absence of the plump burly roundness of the 
young rural rascal is not atoned for by the good 
painting and trick of texture in the work, and we 
crave something better—we want the episode which 
will by its touch of nature obtain immediate recog- 
nition as a waif in our memory; imitation of Mul- 
ready, nor Chinese devotion to Pre-Raffaellite tapes- 
try-work will never do it. Let such wights as Mr. C. 
Rossiter desert their colours and sail in their own 
little boats ; they will float easier and go further 
than in the great three-decker of the Acade- 
my, the artist imitated, and the new sect in art. 
“‘Summer,” R. Dowling, an old labourer asleep de- 





| cracy. Tintoret or Titian saw at a glance all that a 
thing was; and each so painted it, that when inferior 
people looked at the work each might, according to 
his nature, find in that work his own special pleasure. 
So with our own Turner. Those who liked rainy 


| weather said he was not equal to Copley Fielding: 


but if they had looked long enough, they would have 
found that he was immensely more wet when he 
chose; that he was stronger than De Wint or Cox; 
that he had more firmness than Prout; that his real 
greatness was that he possessed all those powers, 
but all in proper subordination. It was an im- 
portant question, and one which he (Mr. Ruskin) 


picts the heat of Jaly, and its tiring effecton theworker | had not quite determined, whether our students 


strikingly. ‘‘ Punch in the Country,” by C. J. Lewis, | 


will pass inspection, and is, though pale and pinky and 
flat, the result of watchful observation of such scenes 
—the chosen manner, not the ability, of the artist, that 
makes it weak. ‘An Interior in Brittany,” by E. J. 
Cobbett, will be appreciated as an artistic, unaffected 
picture of humble life across the Channel. We are 
glad to see several other works deriving their subjects 
from the same source, and mostly equal to the in- 
teriors of the French and Belgian painters. ‘ The 
Forge,” by Mr. R. Elmore, is not a work of more than 
tolerable neatness, and cannot be called finished, and 
1s covered with glass to the great detriment of sight. 
The fruit pieces include works by Lance and Duffield 
of full average quality, ‘ Fruit, painted from Nature,” 
by Miss Stannard, far superior to either, if we may 
believe, as we do, that the luscious goodness and size 
ofthe fruit is not exaggerated. Of flowers, those by 
Mrs. Rimer, give a more delicate and wax-like finish 
than usual; but Miss Mutrie’s and Miss A. Tunbridge’s 
are also pretty and true. Mr. W. H. Ward is unsur- 
passable in his painting of bird’s nests and accessories 


of fruit and flowers; the minute touch and true tone | 
are a marvel; his pictures will be esteemed as little | 


pearls of the highest value. 

In conclusion, we must express our objection to 
the introduction of glass over the pictures. It is 
unnecessary; the little dust in the air cannot mate- 
rially injure a picture, and the extra tone and 


obscurity of the glass alters the appearance of the 
most fairly painted work. 
MR. RUSKIN’S ADDRESS TO THE MAN: | 


CHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 
T annual meeting of the Manchester School of 
4+ Art was held on Tuesday evening; when, after 
the routine business of the evening, Mr. Ruskin was 
called upon to address the meeting. 
Mr. Rusk1y, after some observations of a general 


should be sent to study a great master who did 
not present prominently the quality which the 
student liked, or an inferior master with whom he 
had direct sympathy. He (Mr. Ruskin) was in 
doubt, because very curious results had sometimes 
been brought out, especially of late years, not only 
by students following their own bent, but by their 
being withdrawn from teaching altogether. Prout 
was a remarkable instance of this. He believed, 
however, that the case of students with strong and 
peculiar instincts of the kind referred to might be 
pretty nearly leftin the hands of Providence. If we 
had the power of teaching the right, we should teach 
the right—if we could show students the best thing, 
we should show it; for he feared there would 
' always be enough of mannered and of bad teaching 
to bring out very curious erratic results if we wanted 
them. Suppose it to be accepted that we should 
have students to look to some great man as the model 
of perfection—how was the stu’y of his works to 
be made effective in pattern-designing for a 
livelihood ? How were the inferior branches of 
modern art to be associated with this great art? 
This involved the question most vexed of all, that 
about conventional and perfect art: the opinions 
of the two great parties that had always existed 
in art—one maintaining, not in words, but in idea, 


that the artist was greater than the Divine Maker, and | 
could alter and improve upon nature; the other, that | 


he could not improve nature, and that on the whole 
nature should improve him. Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son, in his otherwise most valuable work on Deco- 
rative Art, yielded too much to the old idea, that 
nature was to be idealised or improved when brought 
| down to manufactures or decoration. He (Mr. 
| Ruskin) protested strongly against the idea. The 
best and noblest of all decoration would be a perfect 
representation of nature by the hand of Titian or 
| Phidias. The lower the surface to which art was 
| applied, the baser the material in which it was ex- 





nature, said that we found a great stimulus to art in | pressed, the less of nature should you put into your 
the immense spread of manufactures; that in every | art. That was the whole matter—not improving 
country that was attending vigorously to manufac- | nature, and decorating her when you conventionalised ; 
tures, art was going on with it; that where there | but you ought to conventionalise nature when you 
were no manufactures there was no art—although in | lowered the office to which you put your work. There 
some instances there was much of pretended art. No | were two ways of getting skill in this inferior art— 
country had so much pretence to furnishing new art | one from above, the other from below. The former 
at this moment as Italy, and none furnished so little. | was the way in which all great painters got it. In 


There was a great difficulty to be avoided by art | the same way, Giotto, for his mosaic work, learned | 


students in the great centres of manufactures—the | first the figure, and from it he learned all that was 
notion that, while art and manufactures were now | beautiful in line and lovely in colour. So, too, 





Paul Veronese came to the production of conven- 
tional patterns of endless variety and exquisite 
beauty ; and Angelico followed the same course. Large 
masses of the nations of the earth, that possessed 
peculiar skill in this inferior art, refused all natural 
forms whatsoever. Sfich were the Arabians; such at 
this moment were the Indians. They got their skil] 
from below. A broad distinction might be drawn— 
Art, whose end was only pleasure, was pre-eminently 
the gift of cruel and savage nations—cruel in temper, 
savage in habits; they were pre-eminent in every- 
thing merely relating to line and colour, which, in 
fact, seemed to be the inheritance of ignorance and 
cruelty. Englishmen could not produce such pretty 
shawls as the Sepoys; for really beautiful stained glass 
we must go back to the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the Black Prince killed two or threethousand 
people before breakfast because he got into a passion. 
On the other hand, it would be found by research 
that art which was especially dedicated to natural 
effect always indicated gentleness and tenderness in 

its producers; and that if it were successful and great, 
it was the work of thoughtful, earnest, kind men, 

large in their views of life, and full of intel- 
lectual power, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Velasquez 

were striking proofs of this. He did not say that 

in order to be a good painter one must be a good 

man; but he did say one must be so in order to 

be a good natural painter—this true perception of 
nature was never given except under certain moral 

conditions. There were but three schools of noble 

conventional decoration—that of the Greeks, which 

they applied to their pottery ; that of the early Gothic 

school; and that of the great Italian school. All 

these were reached from above—all by stooping from 

a knowledge of the human form. He would say to 

students, ‘To whatever branch of study you may 

incline, however you are to earn your bread, in what- 

ever part of the country you may be employed, so far 

as youbavetime, make yourself first anoble and accom- 

plished artist—understand, at least, what noble and 

accomplished art is; get first a pure, deep, and exalted 

knowledge of the human form and of ail natural 

beauty; and you will then be able to apply your 

knowledge to whatever services may be required 

from your art.” He wished they would come to 

agree to accept as the masters to be studied 

in their schools, Titian, Reynolds, Velasquez, 

Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Albert Durer. He would 

have students when in great galleries look primarily 

for works of the Venetian school; but they should 

study originals wherever possible, for he would rather 

look at a second-rate master first-hand than at a first- 

rate master second-hand. For colour, there were only 

one or two of the Pre-Raffaellites, and William Hunt, 

of the Old Water-Colour Society, who could be safe 

guides, the only quite safe guide being William Hunt, 

who was as right as Titian as far as he went, and 

nearly as inimitable. Mr. Hunt had commenced a 

series of ten drawings, at his (Mr. Ruskin’s) request, 

and which he hoped to present to ten of our Schools 

of Art as examples, beginning with the Manchester 

School. Of course he must include in his list of 
masters his favourite, Turner; and he intended to add 

to each of the ten drawings of Hunt one of the most 

perfect impressions he could of one of the best works 

in the Liber Studioruam. Mr. Ruskin concladed by 

eloquently enforcing that upon the choice made by 

students in the determination of their studies de- 

pended absolutely their artistic life or death. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
(CRRERCE devours strange food, and in London 
there is no material, no matter how wortbless, that 
will not find some buyers aud sellers. For forty 
years Wardour and Princes-street have evolved a 
class of pictures which certainly cannot be included 
| in the generic term—the Fine Arts, and which Mr. 
| Ruskin justly defines as ‘that in which the hand, 
the head, and the heart of man went together” for 
production. Now, the question that has often arisen 
in our mind has been, how is Wardour-street sup- 
plied ? and after much mature consideration we are 
convinced that the neighbourhood of St. James’s- 
square has much to do with it. The process seems 
to be that many gentlemen with large means, 
but small judgment, who are desirous of 
being deemed arbiters in questions belonging to 





{ 

| 

| 

| the fine arts, ‘‘ Shakspere, and tbe musical glasses ’ 
| purchase trash foisted upon them in their travels by 
foreign peculators; in due time the ‘* men of taste” die, 
and then their property, miscalled pictures, is sent 
to the various auction rooms, deriving a fictitious 
authenticity from having been bought from the 
various establishments presided over by men of 
probity and respectability. We have been led to 
this conclusion heretofore, and now by a more especial 
contemplation of the several collections of pictures 
this week exhibited and sold in King-street, St. 
James’s. We really pity Messrs. Christie and Map- 
son’s feelings, when, in a commercial sense, they are 
obliged to ‘‘ put up” such trash with such mighty 
names appended to them. 

The Incorporated Society of British Artists bas 
given notice to its members that the days ap- 
pointed for the reception of works intended for exhi- 
bition are Monday, the 7th, and Tuesday, the 8th of 
March, after which no works will be received. 
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On Saturday orders were issued to the officials to 
repare for the removal of the national pictures from 
Marlborough House to the building erected for their 
reception at Kensington-gore, where they are to be 
exhibited at Easter. All that we can say is, that we 
shall be glad to see them back again—a prospect 
about which we must confess we are not too sanguine. 
The gallery is an integral part of the Museum, and 
the public must traverse the show of flooring tiles, 
&e., &e., and then ascend the stairs to the Sheep- 
shanks rooms and then will ultimately arrive at the 
national pictures. It is a quadrangle of which the 
fourth wing will soon be added. No distinct entrance 
can be made to it, and the base will be used by the 
Department of Art. In fact, whilst one part of the 
National Gallery has been attached to an old stunted 
corporation, the other has been wedded to a new 
Government department of a growth as rapid and 
absorbing as a weed. 

A portrait of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, bas been 
presented to the National Gallery of Portraits, by Sir 
John Forbes. 

We believe that there is no truth in the report that 
the number of associates to the Royal Academy is 
to be raised to eighty. No such liberal measure is as 
yet contemplated by the majority of the academicians, 
although we have reason to believe that more than one 
ainong them would prefer to see the number un- 
limited. 

At a general meeting of the members of the 


Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and | 


Architecture, the following Associates have been 
elected to the rank of Academicians, viz., Erskine 
Nicol, Esq, Gourlay Steell, Esq., and William 
Brodie, Esq., sculptor. 


In reply to a communication from M. Théophile | 


Silvestre, announcing, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, that a special room would be reserved for the 
works of British artists at the forthcoming Exhibition 
of the Fine Arts, to open on the 15th of April, a 
letter has been returned, signed by Sir C. Eastlake 
and thirty British artists, expressing their gratifica- 
tion at the announcement, also stating, furthermore, 
that they “have full confidence in the director of the 
annual exhibitions of French pictures in London. 
Mr. Ernest Gambart,” and that they would be glad to 
find that His Excellency the Minister of State show- 
ing his concurrence in their sentiments by appointing 
that gentleman to act as the agent, charged with the 
duty of receiving the works in London. 

The Female Artists Exhibition is novel, and pos- 
sesses most peculiar elements of interest, but our 
longer notice of it must be deferred. 

At a meeting*of the Oxford Architectural Society, 
held on the 9th inst., a paper was read by Mr. James 
Parker on the “Study of English Domestic Archi- 
tecture.” 

At a meeting of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, held on Wednesday night week, a paper on 
the “Triumphal Arches and Pillars of Ancient 
Rome’’ was read by Mr. Thomson, of Banchory. 

A fragment of frescoe by Raffaelle—the head of an 
angel—entrusted to the superintendence of Mr. Ho- 
garth, printseller, Haymarket, for framing, has been 
shown to visitors during the last fortnight. The 






face is meek and passionless—almost without expres- | 


sion; the hair is the only portion which shows 
invention or ornate elegance. It is tressed and 
curled in a fanciful manner, marking the hand of the 
master. The preservation and framing of this frag- 
ment of the grace and simplicity of Raffaelle has been 
judiciously accomplished by Mr. Hogarth. 

A prospectus of the proposed exhibition of histori- 
cal portraits and archxological and artistic objects, 
to be held at Aberdeen during the meeting of the 
British Association in that city, has been published. 
The object of the collection is to illustrate the history, 
antiquities, and progress of arts and manners in the 
North of Scotland. It is proposed to bring together 
a large number of the works of Jameson, who is 
spoken of as the earliest Scotch painter of merit, who 
was himself an Aberdeen artist, and whose pictures 
are to be found chiefly in northern houses. Along 
with these will be collected other old portraits having 
relation to Scotland, which possess sufficient interest 
either as works of art, or as portraits of persons 


eminent in science, literature, or public life, and also 


others which are calculated to throw light upon early | 


Highland or northern costume. The collection will 


also include armour, weapons, and implements, cos- | 


a} 


tume, furniture, tapestry and embroidery, plate and | 
Also, drawings, photographs, and ground- | 


jewels. 
plans of edifices and strongholds, such as hill-forts— 
especially the curious “ vitrified forts,” found almost 
exclusively in the North of Scotland; Picts’ 


houses, burghs, cromlechs, cairns, barrows, standing | 


stones, whether single or in circles and groups; 
and, particularly, those mysterious inscribed and 
sculptured monoliths which have lately become of 
such interest to the ethnologist and the ‘antiquarian. 
Architectural drawings and photographs of mediwval 
architecure, both ecclesiastical and domestic, the 
latter, of course, including the remarkable castellated 
mansions of the north-eastern counties, will be a most 
appropriate and desirable addition to the museum. 
Other interesting classes of objects will consist of 
coins, medals, seals, relics, reliquaries and church 
ornaments, charms and amulets, &c. A case of 


nated manuscripts, and showing the progress of 
printing from its introduction into Scotland—some of 
the earliest and finest examples of this art, such as 
Bishop Elphinstone’s Breviary, being connected with 
Aberdeen. A series of deeds and other writings will 
be exhibited. The city of Aberdeen can furnish a 
series of charters from the reign of William the Lion ; 
and additional interest will be given to the collection 
by exhibiting the autograph letters and signatures of 
distinguished persons more or less connected with 
the district. Old maps and drawings of interesting 
localities, and rare books relating to Scotland, will 
also come within the scope of the exhibition. The 
Prince Consort has consented to act as patron to the 
undertaking, 

The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
opened on Saturday last. Noel Paton has sent his 
“In Memoriam,” which excited such admiration, 
mingled with repulsion, at the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition last year. Since that appearance, however, 
an important alteration has been made—whether an 
improvement or not we are unable to judge. Instead 
| of representing the group of women given up hope- 
lessly to the fierce and bloodthirsty Sepoys, deliverance 
is foreshadowed in the persons of the advancing 
Highlanders. This may soften the terror of the 
scene, but surely atthe expense of dramatic interest. 

tis said that Mr. Hill, the Scotch print-publisher, 
| has purchased the picture for 1200/2. Mr. Millais 
sends his ** Rescue,” and Mr. Harvey his ‘‘ Sabbath 
in the Glen,” in which the local critics have added to 
| the recognition of Lord Panmure among the rustic 
| congregation that of Dr. Guthrie as the preacher. 
| Mr. James Lenox, a member of the New York 
| Historical Society, has presented to that society a 
collection of Assyrian marbles, excavated in Nineveh. 
The sculptures are from the North Palace of Konyun- 
jik, in the heart of Nineveb, which has been called 
the * Windsor” of Assyria. The building was pro- 
| bably begun by Esau Haddon, of sculpture renown, 
and was finished by Sardanapalus, his son, about the 
year 650 before Christ, a point which has been styled 
by Rawlinson the culminating point of Assyrian art, 
and only about twenty-five years before the fall of 
Sardanapalus and the destruction of Nineveh by the 
Medes and Babylonians, under the father of Nebu- 
| chadnezzar. Hence these sculptures are not only of 
the best time but of the best class. 

Scotland is agitated by a warm dispute “ anent” 
the Wallace monument. So far as we understand the 
facts, it appears that a number of Scotch gentlemen 
have subscribed 5,0000. for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to William Wallace. The design selected 
by the committee is by Noel Paton, and the locality 
fixed for the erection is Stirling Hill. The various 
questions that have arisen upon the matter are 
| founded upon three points—first, whether there ought 
| to be a monument at all; secondly, whether the right 
design has been selected; thirdly, whether Stirling is 
the proper locality. William Burns, Esq., writer, of 
Glasgow, and convener of the Committee of Sub- 
scribers, has indited a letter of portentous length to 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, reviewing the history 
of the affair, and complaining of the agitation set on 
foot for the purpose of setting aside Mr. Paton’s 
design. This design is described by Mr. Burns as 
‘an allegorical group, consisting of a colossal lion, in 
action, treading under foot a giant figure intended to 
represent tyranny or oppression, being a modification 
of the well-known figure Typhon.” <A writer in the 
| Times describes it ina more matter-of-fact style as 

“a lion, the Scottish lion of course, standing with his 





forepaws on the shoulders of a diabolical figure of | 


England, crowned, brawny, and perfidious, but pros- 
trate, with legs that are a pair of serpents.” The 
sole object of Mr. Burns’s long letter appears to be to 
' defend the selection of the committee, and to point 
out its peculiar appropriateness to the object in view. 
| In another letter on the subject, Mr. C. Rt. Brown, of 
| Glasgow, claims to have been the originator of the 
idea. 

On Friday next Lord Lyndhurst will call the at- 
tention of the House of Lords to the Royal Academy, 
and to the proposal to remove the establishment from 
the National Gallery to a new situation, and the 
conditions of such removal. We trust that Lord 
St. Leonards will avail himself of the opportunity to 
object to any removal of the Turner pictures, and 
again remind the House, as he did so opportunely in 
1856, of the evident and plain intention of Turner in 
leaving his pictures to the people from whom he 
sprung. Kensington is not the place he would have 
chosen for that distinct and separate gallery for the 
| building of which he left 60,000/. 
| On Tuesday Mr. Laurie asked in the House of 
Commons when the lions were expected to be placed 


them was intrusted to Sir Edwin Landseer, instead 
of Mr. Lough, the sculptor originally appointed by the 
committee; also whether it was intended to continue 
the two water-spouts before the National Gallery? 
Lord J. Manners said that Sir Edwin Landseer was 
at present engaged in modelling the lions, and it 
was hoped that they would be placed in their position 
| at no distant day. Sir Edwin Landseer had been 
| chosen because Her Majesty’s Government were con- 
| vinced that the task could not be intrusted to more 
| skilful hands. With regard to the last question, the 
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| Perren, Mr. Santley, and Sig. Lorenzo. 


on the Nelson Column, and why the execution of | 


| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


the subject had not yet been brought under his con- 
sideration. 

A very excellent exhibition of oil and water colour 
sketches from nature, made by artists of the United 
Kingdom, is now open at the Royal Irish Institution, 
College-street, Dublin. It is in connection with the 
Dublin Art Union, and is intended for the promotion 
of art, and especially for the encouragement of the 
practice of studying from nature. It contains 
upwards of 240 pictures, many of which are of great 
merit, and all of which are, at the least, of decidedly 
artistic stamp. 

A very fine collection of ancient and modern pic- 
tures, old line engravings, prints, porcelain, Indian 
aud buh! cabinets, are at present exhibited at the 
gallery of Mr. Charles Bennett, 6, Upper Ormond- 
quay, Dublin, and will be immediately disposed of 
by auction. Some of the small pictures are perfect 
gems. Altogether the collection is rare and valuable. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


et PERSONS listening to a clever performance, 

bestow a thought on the amount of exertion, 
physical and mental, that has been brought to bear 
upon it. The most unimaginative listener to the 
singing of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir must, how- 
ever, be struck with surprise at the exact tempi, nice 
gradations, and delicate shadings, which mark so 
peculiarly all they undertake, and he is fully sensible 
that such effects are not the results of mere fortune or 

lind chance. When all goes well, we know of 
no vocal body capable of achieving such decided 
triumphs as that under Mr. Leslie's chieftain- 
ship. On Thursday, the 17th inst., the fourth 
concert of the fourth series was given at St. 
Martin’s Hall. ‘The programme issued was suf- 
ficiently magnetic to fill the spacious building long 
before the announced time for commencement. In 
the first portion of the evening, gems of the early 
madrigalian school were submitted, such, for instance, 
as “ Fire, fire,” by Thomas Morley; “ Flow, O my 
tears,” J. Benet; and ‘‘ The Lady Oriana” of John 
Wilbye. By way of contrast, three sacred part- 
songs by Otto Goldschmidt, entitled “ Christmas,” 
“The Passion,” “ Easter,’ were introduced. These 
vocalisms were relieved by a most intelligible reading 
of Bach’s prelude and fugue in A minor, a Largo and 
allegro from an organ concerto of Handel’s, and a 
rondo brilliant of Weber’s, known as “ La Gaieté.’’ 
In each and every of these Herr Ernst Pauer main- 
tained his well-won reputation. Excellent as the 
first portion of the programme really was, the second 
appeared to excite the greatest amount of enthusiasm. 
It consisted of seven items from the works of Sir H. 
Bishop. Such compositions asthe ‘ Chough and Crow,” 
the quartet and chorus, “‘ Hart and Hind,” the sestet 
and chorus, “Oh, bold Robin Hood,” ‘* Mynheer van 
Dunck,” &c., have been sung in every corner of the 
globe that the sound of a British voice has penetrated, 
and in this mighty metropolis of the musical world 
they have been repeated so often in courtly halls, 
at mimic representations, around the domestic 
hearth, and at Bacchanalian revelries, that they are 
thoroughly interwoven with the many-fibred chord 
of musical history. But wherever they may have 
travelled, and howsoever treated, they will find as 
respectful a home in Long Acre as at any spot on the 
map of the universe. The testimony of approbation 
so freely awarded by a large and discriminating 
auditory as that on the occasion referred to, is worth 
a world of plaudits from persons, who shout they 
know not why and care not wherefore. 

Herr Wilhelm Ganz gave his announced grand 
evening concert at St. James’s Hall on Saturday. 
The place of Mr. Sims Reeves was occupied by Mr. 
George Perren, who adhered pretty closely to the 
programme made out to suit the leading tenor. In 
the construction of the items constituting the materials 
for entertainment, there were two palpable mistakes. 
In the first place there were three new songs by the 
same composer, one but little known as such, while 
the programme enumerated one-and-twenty pieces. 
The concert opened with a quartet by Weber in B 
flat (Op. 5) for pianoforte, violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello, to which the executants, Herr Ganz, M. Re- 
menyi, Herr Goffrié, and Sig. Piatti, did full justice. 
The principal vocalists were the Misses Louisa Vin- 
ning, Stabbach, Kemble, and Finoli; Mr. George 

Miss Pinto 
made a first appearance in a Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Over 
the Sea,” and was tolerably successful. M. Benedict 
conducted. 

A vocal and instrumental concert was given at the 
Islington Literary and Scientific Institution on 
Monday. Mme. Weiss and the Misses Brougha 
were the principal vocalists; the band was comp 
of Mr. H. Griesbach’s septet union, which includes 
some of our first-rate artistes. The chief instru- 
mental features of the evening were Mozart's grand 
symphony in C, and the introduction, recit., prayer, and 
air varia, by Paganini, performed on one string. 
This solo, though a very severe tax on the artist who 
has fathomed deeply into the profundities of the 
finger-board, was treated ina masterly manner by 
Mr. H. Griesbach, and gained for him as much the 







books will be arranged, displaying plain and illumi- | hon. gentleman had given him no notice of it, and! approbation of the initiated as the unyersed in the 
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ysteries of the violin and the music produced from 1 In the portrayal of these, the first 
its fourth string. Mme. Weiss sang an aria of Spohr’s | ment, Largo—allegro is occupied. 


musical move- 
Next follow a 


“*Q quanto vaga,” while the Misses Brougham relied | cradle song, the dance, and serenade—Andantino. The 


for effects on duos, a branch of the vocal art to which | third movement depicts war, conquest, and tha 


nks- 


they have for many years past especially devoted | giving—Tempo di Marcia—Andante maestoso. The 


themselves. 

The Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall | 
appear to be progressing in the right direction. On 
Monday the programme was exclusively devoted to a | 
selection from the chamber and operatic music of 
Mozart. The first thing submitted was a grand 
quintet in G minor,for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello, played most deliciously and without a | 
flaw; M.Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, Herr Schreurs, 
and Sig. Piatti being the executants. A sonata in | 
B flat (No. 14), for pianoforte and violin, sustained | 
by M. Benedict and M. Sainton, was a very spirited 
and finished performance; and, although it was placed 
late in the bill of particulars, one of the movements 
received such a general and hearty encore that it was 
deemed politic to repeat it. The vocalisms, though 
not new, for the most part were quite fresh; one | 
entitled ‘“‘ The very angels weep, dear,” full of pathos, 
and a cazone, “Since youth and beauty both are | 
thine,” are so rarely heard in the concert-room that | 
they strike the ear with the same effect as good pro- 
ductions fresh from the mint. 


By far the most suc- 


one admirably adapted for a contralto voice of 


| 
cessful song was assigned to Miss Palmer, ‘ L’addio,” | 
| 
| 


this lady’s register, and it was declaimed with such 


eloquence and fervour that it received as hearty a | 


demonstration of approval as could possibly be desired. | 
No success could have been more complete. A quartet | 
canone, “ E nel tuo,” might have been better appre- 
ciated if it had been sung better in tune. 
was awarded to Messrs. Cooper and Santley in the 
comicduet ‘Su Beviam,” from “Il Seraglio;” and atrio 
in E fiat for pianoforte, clarionet, and viola, would 
doubtlessly have been twice given, but for the 
length of time it would have occupied. This | 
was a highly finished specimen of a species of | 
composition which, from its rarity, was a treat | 
to hear, especially under the executancy of | 
Messrs. Benedict, Lazarus, and Doyle. The first | 
part of the concert closed with aslow movement on the } 
organ, remarkable for nothing beyond the circum- 
stance of its having been composed by Mozart in an 
hour of need, for a self-acting instrument. As on the | 
Monday previous, the hall presented a full and | 


An encore | 


highly delighted auditory. | 


The doors of the Opéra Comique at St. James's 
have been closed during the week. An announce- 
ment is put forth that in a few days they will be 
again opened. A new company of efficient artists 
from Paris, including Madame Faure. are to appear, 


and in operas somewhat more popular than those | 


which have been found so devoid of attraction. 


| ment are growing into ‘neglect; 


Saturday was signalised as theeleventh concertof the | 
Crystal Palace Winter Series. An overture of Beetho- | 


ven’s “ Coriolan ” stood at the head of the programme. 
It is pretty generally known that the Coriolan to which 
the great composer applied this overture is not the 
drama of Shakspere, but a tragedy by an officer in 
the court of an emperor of Austria. It is intended 
to portray Roman sternness and pride opposed to 
the touching appeals of a sorrow-stricken suppliant. 
The composition is full of beautifully coloured pictures 
stretched on a huge breadth of canvas. Mendels- 
sohn’s No. 1. symphony in C, was also performed. 
This work was first introduced by the Philharmonic 
Society, under the direction of the composer himself. 


research. 


‘he scherzo played on Saturday, originally formed | 


part of an ottetto for solo stringed instruments; 
was afterwards arranged by Mendelssohn for the full 
orchestra, and substituted for the minuet and trio 
of this symphony. The well-know “ Invitation 3 la 
valse” of Weber, arranged for a full orchestra by 


it | 


Hector Berlioz, and abounding with eccentricities, 
| such requisites for usefulness we feel assured that 


displays, nevertheless, an immense insight into the 
capabilities of the various instruments for producing 
effects. 


Two arias selected by Mme. Catherine Hayes, | 
“Sombre forete” (“Guillaume Tell”) and “O luce 


de quest anima” (“ Linda ”) were remarkable as ever 
for breadth of style and purity of intonation. A new 
song by Osborne, ‘‘Away from thee,” produced no 
marked sensation. The room was crowded to the 
doors. Mendelssohn’s music to ‘ (Edipus at Colonis ” 
will be performed at the next meeting. This work, 
written for the King of Prussia, has, with the ex- 
ception of a few private performances by command of 
her Majesty, only been once heard in this country. A 
large well-disciplined chorus will be indispensable for 
the music of Mendelssohn, and a good reader for the 
English lyrics of Mr. Bartholomew. 

The second concert of the Musical Society of 
London, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday, was in 
every respect a memorable one. There was a slight 
departure from the original scheme, but that, finally 
submitted, betokened an unusual strength and 
freshness. Spohr’s grand characteristic symphony 
“Die Weihe der Tine” (The Power of Sound) 
formed the principal novelty. This is a musical 
illustration of Pfieffer’s poem, “The Ode to Sound,” 
which some years ago was ‘done into English ” by 
Professor Edward Taylor. The poem is intended to 
convey an idea of the deep silence of nature before 
the creation of sound; the awakening of life after; 
the voice of nature, and the uproar of the elements. 





| fourth and final one, is descriptive of the holy sounds 


attendant on the funeral dirge, and of those bringing 
consolation in grief. The musical treatment of this 
poem bristles with difficulties. In almost every move- 
ment the subject is overlaid, and the composer con- 


| stantly repeats himself. Subjects from his own operas 


float about like theses ramified into elaborate disqui- 
sitions. To the great bulk of intelligent listeners the 
thought of needless mysteriousness is continually 
recurring, while as regards the performer, there 
appears to be an unnecessary accumulation of diffi- 
culties, only to be mastered by those thoroughly 
expert in— 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The soul of hidden harmony. 

“The Power of Sound” is considered Spohr’s 

greatest orchestral work. It was first produced at 


the Philharmonic Society about five and twenty years | 


since. It has seldom been heard in London, and 
never till Wednesday with complete success. A 
cleverly constructed ‘‘ Highland overture,” the pro- 
duction of a Danish musician, Niels Gude, com- 
menced the concert. Miss Dolby appeared with a 
MS. scena entitled “‘Medoro,” composed by Mr. 
Henry Smart, and Mr. Santley in the chief recitative 
and air from Purcell’s “ Indian Queen.” Thesinging 
on the part of both was sufficient to win unmixed 
eulogy from one of those large critical audiences that 
meet only on great musical occasions. In addition 
to the foregoing, was a duet (MS.) for pianoforte and 
orchestra, by M. Silas. The entire performance merits 
unqualified praise, out of which Mr. Mellon is entitled 
to a commander’s share for the triumphant manner in 
which he brought his instrumental barque through a 
sea of difficulties, in traversing which others have 
foundered or been wrecked. 








NEW MUSIC. 

Boosey's Hundred Exercises and Extracts from the 
Works of the Great Masters for the Violin. Selected 
by GrorGE Case. London: Boosey and Sons. 
Price Is. 

‘1 OOD low-priced books for elementary practice on 
the violin, are by no means abundant. In this 


age of progress, a mere digest of the rules of art with 


a few puny illustrations, will not go down. The 
musical mind is rapidly expanding, and the lovers of 
the “art divine” are becoming every day more 
practical and more numerous. Old treatises on the 
modes of obtaining proficiency on this master instru- 
the single corn 
will not repay the cost of winnowing when the precious 
grain is to be had in abundance without labour or 
Czerny’s well-known “101 Exercises 
for the Pianoforte,” are acknowledged to be a 
vast improvement on the majority of previous 
beaten-path publications. The exercises contained 
in this work, occupying fifty-two beautifully 
engraved pages, are per se models for study; for 
while in their form and structure they give strength 
to the hands, and exact dexterity from the fingers, 
they tend as surely to the development of the intel- 


lect. "Tis not your random player that makes suc- 
cessful headway, but the thinking student. To this 
latter class the book under review appeals. Almost 


every style of composition propounded as a model has 
been pressed into its service, dating from the Corelli 
mode of bowing each note down, to the elaborate 
and complex theories of Paganini, Spohr, Ernst, e¢ 
hoc genus omne. Great judgment has been exercised 
by the selector, and, where necessary, he has noted 
the best position of the hand for the passage. With 





the persevering violinist will find the time and labour 
devoted to these extracts amply requited by the 
amount of valuable knowledge attained, as well as of 
difficulties overcome. 

The Halford Polka, Composed by Mrs. J. C. 
Rocers, and dedicated to C. A. Parker, Esq. (Stour- 
port: David Groom.}—The Heath Valse. Composed 
by Mrs. J. C. RoGers, and dedicated to Mr. RicHarp 
Nasu. (Stourport: David Groom.)—The above are 
as pretty as the generality of sucheffusions. Our fair 
composer will, perhaps, accept the hint that there isa 
probability of damaging the prettiest theme by dwell- 
ing long upon it without relieving harmonies. Any 
tyro who can span an octave and play the scales of 
E flat and A flat major, may derive amusement both 
from the “ Halford Polka ” and the “‘ Heath Valse.” 

When my Love sighs I hear. Written and com- 
posed by NECTARINE SunNystpDE. (Published for the 
Author by Cramer and Co.)—In this song there is 
more pretension than merit. The words impart no 
real warmth nor the notes sweetness. 

The Beleaquered City. Written by H. W. Lonc- 
FELLOW. Composed by Bernarp W. Fisuer. 
(Cocks and Co.)—Although the American laureate’s 
poems are continually being “set,” there are some 
that will never succeed if sung. Marvellous stories 
that dilate on armies of pale spectres hovering about 
the battle-plain, or the phantoms that beleaguer the 
human soul, are not likely subjects either to amuse or 





| 
| 





instruct. The development of such ideas as this song 
suggests, requires a musical mind of the highest ima- 
ginative order, and if the composer has failed in his 
endeavour who can wonder. It is set in E major, and 
adapted for a tenor voice. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


N TUESDAY, March 1st, performances will be 
given at the Haymarket Theatre, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Macnamara, long known upon the stage as a 
most useful and estimable actress. Mrs. Macnamara 
is perhaps best known upon the stage as the original 
Mrs. Bouncer in the farce of ‘Box and Cox.” Her 
ill health will not permit her to take part in the 
evening’s proceedings. The benefit has been got up 
under the patronage of A. Arcedeckne, Esq. 

On Monday last a deputation, consisting of Sir 
William de Bathe, Bart., Sir George Armytage, Bart., 
Benjamin Webster, Esq., the chairman of the pro- 
visional committee, Messrs. Creswick, Jerwood, and 


| Cullenford, waited upon Charles Kean, Esq., at his 


private residence, Upper Hyde-park-street, Hyde- 
park, for the purpose of presenting him with the 
following testimonial: “In acknowledgment of the 
great obligation of the Royal Dramatic College to 
Charles Kean, Esq., F.S.A., for services rendered by 
him as chairman of the public meeting held at the 
Royal Princess's Theatre on the 21st July, 1858; for 
his liberality in undertaking to provide one of the 
dwellings for the reception of aged and infirm actors 
and actresses; for his admirable zeal in otherwise 
promoting the interests of the college; and to record 
the personal regard and sincere wishes of the pro- 
visional committee for his fut@re welfare.” This 
address was elegantly inscribed upon vellum by Mr. 
Moring, of Holborn. Mr. Webster, in presenting the 
testimonial, spoke in high praise of the great energy 
with which Mr. Charles Kean had exerted himself 
on behalf of the college, which that gentleman 
responded to in suitable terms. 

The Royal English Opera, Covent-garden, was 
attended, on Tuesday evening, by the Queen and 
Prince Consort, the Countess of Caledon, Hon. Miss 
Cathcart, Hon. Miss Byng, Lord Raglan, Colonel 
Seymour, and Captain de Ros. The performances 
were Balfe’s opera of ‘‘Satanella” and the pan- 
tomime. 

The report set on foot by the Sunday Times and the 
Musical World, as to the prospect of converting Her 
Majesty’s Theatre into an hotel, turns out to be 
utterly untrue. The claims of the freeholders in the 
boxes would be alone sufficient to prevent the carry- 
ing out of any euch arrangement. 

The Building News says that a new stone staircase 
is about to be erected immediately at the Victoria 
Theatre, under the superintendence of Mr. Henry 
Baker, architect to the proprietors. The whole of the 
steps and ‘landings will have a solid bearing on 
brickwork at each end, and the former will be in 
short flights, without any winders, and provided with 
a handrail on each side. The plan is so contrived as 
to afford egress, in case of necessity, alike from pit, 
boxes, and gallery; and the entire construction will, 
of course, be fireproof. 

Mr. Otto Goldschmidt announces three chamber 
morning concerts, comprising classical and instrn- 
mental music. They are to take place at Willis’s 
Rooms during the months of April and May. These 
will be worth attending; for Mr. Goldschmidt has 
now succeeded in cultivating his pianistic talents to 
such a degree as to be remarkable for being something 
more'than the husband of the great cantatrice. 

A meeting of the members of the National School 
Choral Society was held at the Albion Hotel, Alders- 
gate-street, on Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of 
presenting to Mr. G. W. Martin an elegant bdton, in 
recognition of his valuable services as conductor of 
the National Schools Choral Festival at the Crystal 
Palace in May last. The bdton is composed of ivory 
and gold, set with turquoises and carbuncles, the gold 
work being most elegantly chased and pierced, and 
exhibiting, inter alia, the titles and opening strains of 
some of Mr. Martin’s most celebrated compositions. 
A shield on the handle contains the inscription, 
““G, W. Martin, Esq., in commemoration of the 
National School Festival, May, 1858.” The baton is 
inclosed in a glass shade, in the form of the transept 
of the Crystal Palace, under which the concert took 
place, and is supported at either end by a silver figure, 
kneeling on a dais covered with blue velvet. Between 
these figures is placed a gilded plate, upon which full 
particulars are inscribed of the circumstances under 
which the testimonial was given. The cost of the 
baton and its appurtenances was thirty guineas, and 
it is an interesting fact that no inconsiderable portion 
of this fund was raised by voluntary penny contri- 
butions from the children who took part in the 
festival. 

Porter's New York Spirit of the Times says that 
“Mr. Robert Stcepel’s cantata of ‘Hiawatha,’ of 
which the Boston press spoke in such unusually high 
terms of eulogy, was to be produced, for the first time 
in New York, at the Academy of Music, on the 
11th inst. The Mendelssohn Union, of this city, will 
assist in giving the work with the greatest possible 
effect; the German Liederkrantz will aid in the 
choruses, and several of the best singers of the day 
are to execute the principal solos. Mrs. Matilda Heron 
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Stcepel will read such passages from the poem as are 
necessary to connect the various portions which have 
been put into musical form.” [For the satisfaction of 
certain of our contemporaries, who have been specu- 
lating as to whether Mr. Stcepel is the descendant of 
a German settler in America, we have to state that he 
is a German, who resided for some years in London as 
a music master, and was afterwards musical director | 
to the Princess’s Theatre about the year 1852. He | 
left this country for America, in 1854, in the company 
of Mr. Dion Bourcicault. ] 

A new play, in five acts, called ‘“ Les Grands Vas- 
saux,” has been brought out at the Odéon, at Paris. 
The author of it is M. Victor Sejour, who was once 
guilty of an astounding piece of folly—he brought 
out a version of ‘ Richard III.,” with some such 
dedication as this: “Father! In re-writing Shak- 
spere’s ‘ Richard III.’ I think I have done something 
of which 1 may be proud! I therefore dedicate it to 
you!” 

Mme. Lafarge, the prisoner, has left in MS. a drama 
which she meant Rachel to perform in (having 
received a visit in her prison from that tragédienne), 
the leading character being, of course, a lady falsely 
accused of murder. It is called “Une Femme 
Perdue,” and there is some talk just now of its pro- 
duction on the stage, it being full of pathos and power. 

Miss Victoire Balfe has just made a most successful 
début at the Royal Opera, Turin, as Amina in * La 
Sonnambula.” Miss Balfe was called for no less than | 
three times at the termination of each act, and the | 
local journals speak of her performance in the highest | 
terms. 

Father Anselmo Sehnbiger, a monk in a convent | 
in Germany, states that he has discovered a key to | 
the different systems of musical notation in use in the 
middle ages. He explains this discovery in a memoir 
on St. Gall’s celebrated “ School of Singing,” a work | 
supposed to have been written before the twelfth ; 
century. | 

Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, brother of his | 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, who is not un- | 

| 
| 


known to fame as a composer, has achieved a fresh 
musical triumph. A new opera, composed by his | 
Highness, and called ‘‘ Diana of Solangen,” bas been 
produced at Dresden with marked success. The music | 
is described as being of the modern school, but original 
and pleasing in its character. Should the opera 
maintain its popularity, it is not improbable that | 
Mr. Gye may give us an opportunity of hearing it in | 
London. 

David’s new opera, “ Herculaneum,” is promised 
at the Grand Opera, Paris, for Monday next. 

A new German violinist, M. Becker, has been well | 
received at a concert given at Paris this week. | 
Elegance and simplicity are the characteristics of this 
artist’s playing. He was very happy in one of 
Vieuxtemp’s compositions, entitled ‘* Réverie.” 

Letters from Berlin mention that the agreeable | 
mezzo-soprano singer, Mlle. Jenny Meyer, intends to | 
visit London among the other concert-guests of 1859. | 

At Turin “ Robert le Diable ” is the favourite opera, 
sung by La Lesniewska, Carrion, Echeverria, and La 
Morandini. From Venice we learn more of the 
elements of discord than harmony. Pacini’s “Sal- 
tambanco ”’ is the carnival novelty of that city. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
OYAL INSTITUTION.—On Friday, Feb. 18th, | 
Mr. Denison delivered a lecture ‘“‘On some of 

the grounds of dissatisfaction with Modern Gothic | 
Architecture,” criticising the opinions expressed by | 
some celebrated authorities, and alluding in a man- 
ner far from complimentary to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Lord Palmerston on the inappropriateness 
of Gothic architecture for public buildings. Mr. 
Denison contended that the renovation of Gothic | 
architecture within the last sixty years is a great im- | 
provement on the Greek and Italian and cosmopolite | 
styles which generally prevailed; and though much 
' 

| 

| 


has been done by the introduction of tasteless orna- 
mentation to deprive the true Gothic style of its | 
beauty, there are, he said, some specimens of modern | 
Gothic which could be adduced as redeeming features 
to the general diffusion of a bad taste for profuse | 
ornamentation. The attempts at ornamentation in | 
the restoration of old Gothic cathedrals, particularly | 
those of Chester and Lichfield, were ridiculed by Mr. | 
Denison, who exhibited a drawing of the ramshorns | 
style of ornament that had been introduced, in 
colour, in the former building. He strongly cen- 
sured the plan of leaving an important Gothic struc- 
ture to be erected under the superintendence of archi- 
tects” clerks, or clerks of the works, who, he said, 
invariably contrive to spoil the beauty of an original 
design, if it possess any; and he adduced the two 
Doncaster churches as successful examples of their 
erection under the eye of the architect, assisted by 
the advice of himself, who, being a native of the 
town, had taken great interest in their erection. He 
strongly recommended gentlemen who intended to 
erect Gothic buildings to superintend the works | 
themselves. —-On Tuesday Professor Owen delivered 
the fifth lecture on Fossil Mammalia. He ob- 
served that the remains of fossil mammals which 








peculiarly distinguish the middle tertiary strata are 
those of the Cetacea, of which there are scarcely any 
traces in the lowest tertiary strata, though they are 
occasionally found in the chalk below. He then de- 
scribed the form of the teeth which distinguish the 


whale genus, and showed by diagrams their conical | 


forms with sharp edges and double fangs. The most 


remarkable of these animals that lived in the seas of 


the middle tertiary period was the zeuglodon, which 


was a herbivorous whale, of immense size, and lived | 
upon sea-weed. The remains of this creature were | 
discovered in the United States, and the circum- | 


stances that gave rise to the discovery are somewhat 
remarkable. Professor Owen said that about ten 
years ago there was exhibited, in the Egyptian Hall 
in Piccadilly, under the auspices of Mr. Barnum, an 
immense fossil skeleton which had been brought from 
America by a Mr. Cooke. A long compounded Greek 


name was given to the animal whose remains it was | 
| represented to be, and crowds were consequently 


attracted to see the prodigious monster. Professor 
Owen soon detected that this immence fossil animal 
with the strange Greek name was composed of the fossil 
bones of three large mastodons put together to form 
one. The compound skeleton was purchased for the 
British Museum, and the appropriate bones for each 


of the three mastodons having been selected, the very | 


fine specimen of a fossil mastodon now in the Museum 


| was put together, the superfluous bones having been 


rejected. Mr. Cooke, on his return to the United 


States, was recommended by Professor Owen to con- | 
tinue his researches in the same stratum for the re- | 


mains of other animals, and the result was the dis- 


covery of the fossil bones of the enormous species of 
herbivorous Cetacea, the zeuglodon. The bones of 
several were found, and, by putting together those of 
| three or more of them, a compounded skeleton was | 


formed nearly 300 feet long, which was exhibited in 
New York as the skeleton of a veritable sea serpent. 


| Mr. Cooke was afraid to bring it to this country, but 


he exhibited it in several cities in Europe, and it was 
brought for the Museum at Berlin. The real length 
of the animal was about 100 feet. Professor Owen 


then described the peculiar structure and habits of 
this creature, and of some other species of Cetacea | 
whose remains were found in the middle tertiary | 


Strata. 

Roya Grorocicat Socrety.—On Friday, the18th 
inst., the annual meeting of the Fellows took place at 
Somerset House. The Wollaston medal was awarded 
to Mr. Darwin, and the proceeds given to Mr. Peach. 
On the following day the Fellows and their friends, to 


the number of upwards of seventy, dined at the Free- | 


masions’ Tavern—the President, Professor Phillips, 
in the chair, supported by Sir R. I. Murchison, the 


| Earl Ducie, Major-General Pollock, Major-General 
Cameron, C.B., Sir C. Lyall, Mr. Monckton | 
| Milnes, M.P., Mr. G. P. Scrope 





pe, M.P., Mr. R. W. 
Mylne, and many other distinguished members of 
the society. 

Roya Irish AcADEMy.—A general meeting was 
held on Monday it in the Academy House, Daw- 
son-street. Professor Ingram, F.T.C.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, inthe Chair. Dr. E. P. Wright read a paper, 
by Professor J. R. Greene, on ‘‘ The Morphology of 
the Hydrozoa.” Professor J. Reay Greene, of 
Queen’s College, Cork, was proposed as a member of 
the Academy and duly elected. 

SratisticaL Socrery.—On Tuesday, 15th of Feb- 
ruary, Colonel Sykes, M.P., in the chair. Lord 


Palmerston was elected a Fellow, and Mr. New- 











| march read a paper, ‘On the Electoral Statistics 
of England and Wales, in 1856-57. Part Il.” The ob- | 
| ject of the paper was not to advocate Reform, or any 
particular scheme of Reform; but to show the pro- | 
portions of the representation to population and in- | 


come; and to ascertain the numerical effect of propo- 
sals which have been made for extending the suffrage 
in counties and boroughs. We may estimate the num- 
ber of adult males, in England and Wales at 5,000,000 
the numver of inhabited houses at 5,600,000, and the 
number of voters at 942,000. Of the inhabited 
houses 60 per cent. may be considered as worth less 


than 6/. per annum; 15 percent. as worth 6/. and | 
under 10/.; and 25 per cent. as worth 10/. and above, | 


Of the occupiers of houses under 6/., 20 per cent. ; 
and of houses from 6/. to 10/. 10 per cent. may be re- 
garded as released from local assessments on grounds 
implying poverty. The following table shows the 
present constituencies in counties and boroughs, and 
the augmented constituencies that would be formed 
by adopting: 1. A 10/. occupation qualification in 
counties. 2. A 6/. occupation in counties and 
boroughs. And, 3, a merely household occupation 
in counties and boroughs: 
County | Borough Total 


| Votes. | Voters. Votes. 





Present Constituencies ....| 502,000! 432,000) 934,000 
10/7. Occupation in Counties | 610,000} 432,000; 1,042,000 
62. Occupation .......+e..-; 900,000) 600,000, 1,500,000 
Occupation merely ........{1,780,000)1,030,000, 2,810,000 


For the consideration of the electoral statistics of 
England and Wales, it has been thought desirable to 
arrange the counties in groups, as follow: 1. Metro- 
politan—Middlesex. 2. South Eastern—Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hants. 3. South Midland—Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, Oxon, Northampton, and Beds. 4. Eastern— 





| Hunts, Cambridge, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, 
Rutland, York (East Riding). 5. South Western— 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset. 6. West 
| Midland—Gloucester, Monmouth, Hereford, W orcester, 
| Salop, Stafford. 7. Midland—Warwick, Derby, Lei- 
cester, Notts. 8. North Western—Cheshire, Lanca- 
| shire, York (West Riding). 9. Northern—York (North 
Riding), Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland. 10. South Wales. 11. North Wales. 
Groups 3, 4, 5, 6, form the agricultural division of the 
kingdom. Itis here that the greatest discrepancy exist 
between income and members. Taking the whole of 
England and Wales, the proportion of annual income 
assessed to the Income-tax under the schedules 
A, B, C, D, is 730,0002. income to each member in 
counties ; 280,000/. in boroughs. In the four agricul- 
tural groups the proportion is 740,000/. per member 
in the counties; and 100,000 in the boroughs. From 
the investigations made into the working of the Poor- 
| law Acts, it appears that the constituencies created 
under them on the cumulative system do not exceed 
|; the Parliamentary constituencies by more than 10 
| per cent.; and also that the voting-paper system 
| brings 90 per cent. of the constituents to the 
poll, the average on the open-voting system being 
not more than 50 per cent. Throughout the inquiry 
it has been manifest, that in the settlement of our 
electoral system there is no trace of numerical unifor- 
mity: and it is perfectly certain that no alteration on 
a basis of numerical uniformity can be effected with- 
out a complete breaking up and remodelling of all the 
existing local boundaries, and of most of the existing 
local laws of the country. 
| Socrery or Arts.—Atthe meeting held on Wed- 
nesday last, Thomas Sopwith, Esq., F.R.S., occupied 
thechair. The following gentlemen wereduly elected 
members of the society : Messrs Henry Deacon, Rev. 
J. R. Errington, F. B. Houghton, R. J. Mackintosh, 
William Neilson, and Henry Starr. The paper read 
was ‘On the Library, Books, and Binding, parti- 
cularly with reference to their Preservation and 
Restoration,” by Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A. The 
| author began by saying that he would not so much 
dwell upon the value of individual rarities in either 
books or bindings, but rather direct attention to the 
better order or good government of a library—a sub- 
ject of considerable importance. After giving various 
details as to the best mode of arranging the book-case, 
} as well as the means which had been found most 
suitable for protecting their contents, he drew atten- 
tion to the unfavourable effect on the binding of 
extreme dryness, and the injury apt to be done by 
the action of gas when improperly managed. The 
author described the various means of restoring old 
books, which he said should not be actually rebound, 
unless in a very dilapidated state. Asa material for 
binding there was nothing equal to morocco. Undyed 
calf was much more durable than the coloured leather 
at present employed, and the old style of binding was, 
upon the whole, stronger and more lasting. The 
author concluded by giving many useful hints as to 
the avoidance of some of the common faults in the 
| modern system of binding. 


| 





SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
Microscopic PHorocrapus.— We have been 
favoured with an inspection of some marvellously 
beautiful specimens of microscopic photography taken 
by Mr. J. Amadio, whose excellent compound micro- 
scopes are now so favourable known in the scientific, 
and especially in the botanical world. The portraits 
of living celebrities, such as Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Albert Smith, and Miss Sedgwick, have already earned 
| their due meed of admiration; but the most ex- 
quisite specimen yet produced is a portrait of a youth 
which occupies the infinitesimally minute space of 
the two-hundredth part of aninch. To say that this 
Liliputian picture is as large to the naked eye as a 
pin’s head would be an exaggeration ; for surely no 
pin was ever made whose head could equal this in 
minuteness. A pin’s point would probably be much 
nearer the truth. Of course, nothing can be made of 
them by the unassisted vision; but when submitted 
to one of Mr. Amadio’s common pocket microscopes 
| every feature comes out with wonderful sharpness 
and distinctness, and we behold a perfect portrait. 
Under a microscope of higher power, the effect is 
naturally very much better. Another beautiful speci- 
men is a view of the Thames at Westminster Bridge, 
including the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Atbey, &c. To the eye this appears more like a pre- 
paration of some minute insect than anything else, 
the river and ground view doing duty for the body, 
and the spires and turrets for the legs of the animal ; 
but under the microscope it come out with astonish- 
ing distinctness, every architectural detail being most 
accurately marked. 

PreseRVED Licut.—Our friend wished Professor 
Wheatstone to see with his own eyes the curious 
experiment of his tube, or of a photograph made by 
light which had been stored up for several months. 
Mr. Wheatstone, the illustrious physicist, very wil- 
lingly accepted the invitation. M. Niépce took a tube 
containing a piece of pasteboard which had been 
impregnated with tartaric acid, and insulated for a 
length of time and rolled up in it, in the month of June 
last, and the tube was then hermetically closed. He 
and Professor Wheatstone placed themselves in a dark 
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room; M. Niépce had a sheet of sensitised paper, on 
which he placed a piece of paper printed upon in large 
letters ; he then opened the tube holding it vertically, 
with the orifice downwards, and this orifice he placed 
on the printed paper which covered the sensitive 
paper; he left the tube in this position for about ten 
minutes, at the end of which time he removed it. 
The circle on the paper blackening in all its parts 
where it was not protected by the printed letters, at 
once visibly manifested the action of the light: the 
printed paper being removed, the characters were 
found to be very neatly traced in white, or forming a 
negative proof; this negative was treated like ordi- 
nary negatives, that is to say, it was fixed; and 
Professor Wheatstone placed it in his portfolio, to 
produce it before the Royal and Photographic Socie- 
ties—a proof obtained by means of light that had 
been imprisoned for six months.—Photographic News. 

AEROLITHS.—The attention of astronomers and 
natural philosophers has been turned to the frequency 
with which bolides, or fireballs, and similar meteors 
now appear in the heavens—phenomena now gene- 
rally admitted to be nothing else but aeroliths in a 
state of ignition. We mentioned some time ago the 
fall, on the 9th of December last, of two large aero- 
liths at Aussun aud Clarac, two communes of the 
canton of Montrejean, and noticed a paper addressed 
on the subject to the Academy of Sciences by 
M. Petit, astronomer at Toulouse. Further par- 
ticulars have now been addressed to the Academy by 
MM. Filhol and Leymerie, from which it appears 
that the meteor was first seen at Muret and at St. 
Gaudens, and was not remarked at Toulouse. The 
aerolith of Aussun is calulated to bave weighed 
AQ kilogrammes, but it was immediately broken 
to pieces by the inhabitants, and the largest 
fragments now existing do not exceed two kilo- 
grammes in weight. The aerolith of Montrejean, 
for so the two of Aussun and Clarac are now 
called, is brittle; its general colour is ash-grey ; its 
texture is granulous, presenting a multitude of little 
brownish particles on a whitish ground, with me- 
tallic needles interspersed ; its density is 3°30, or some- 
what more than that of flint glass. It will attract the 
magnetic needle, but has no magnetic poles of its own. 
When exposed to the blow-pipe it immediately turns 
black and emits a sulphurous smell, but will not 
melt without the aid of detonating gas, in which case 
it is transformed into a black and wrinkled enamel 
resembling crust. A fragment, carefully triturated, 
presents a mixture of various particles ; those which 
are sensible to the magnet are easily separated from 
the others ; the brownish globules are then found de- 
tached from the general mass, in which they leave tive 
impression of their shape. They are of a stony tex- 
ture, and may be scratched with asteel point. The 
metallic particles are, as usual, an alloy of iron 
and nickel, in the proportion of about 8 of the 
latter to 92 of the former. When finely powdered, 
the aerolith assumes a dark brown hue, and resem- 
bles pulverised sulphuret of antimony. Hydro- 
chloric acid attacks it at the common tempera- 
ture, when hydrogen and _ hydrosulphurice acid 
are evolved, and silex makes its appearance in a gela- 
tinous state. Besides iron, nickel, and silex, of which 
latter the enormous proportion of 64 per cent. has 
been found in the aerolith, it also contains about 13 
per cent. of magnesia, 2 per cent. of sulphur, and 2 
per cent. of alumina. In a recent communication on 
the same subject M. Petit says: ‘‘ Among the meteoric 


bodies hitherto observed there are some remarkable | 


for their large dimensions and enormous velocities. 
That seen on the 4th of January, 1857, for instance, 
was upwards of 2,500 metres in diameter, and, at an 
altitude of 68 leagues, moved with a velocity of 8,000 
metres per second. 


That of the 18th of August, 1841, | 








Rupture in Wrought Iron, in relation to the Volume of the 
Metallic Map, its Metallurgic Treatment, and the Axial 
Direction of its Constituent Crystals,” by R. Mallet,M.LC.E. 

Wednesday, 2.—Society of Arts, 8 Mr. Richard Westma- 
cott, R.A., “ On Colouring Sculpture.’ — Pathological 
Society, 8. 

Thursday, 3.—Royal Institution, 3. Professor Tyndall, “On 
the Force of Gravity.” 

Friday, 4.—Royal Institution. Meeting at 8; Lecture at 9, 
Professor Tyndall, ‘* On the Varied Structure of Glaciers.” 
Saturday, 5.—Royal Institution, 3. Dr. W. A. Miller, “On 
Organic Chemistry.”—Royal Asiatic Society, 8 Viscount 
Strangford, ‘On Ethnological Sketches taken at Constan- 

tinople.”’ 








ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


INCOLN—the Roman Lindum, and one of the 

4 most remarkable of the cities in the British 
province—has recently afforded some fresh relics 
of its ancient occupancy. It is the only city in 
England that may still be entered through the 
arches of a Roman gate, and in the suburb of 
Wigford may still be seen some portions of a Roman 
house. It is in this district that the discoveries 
have been recently made in what appears to have 
been the cemetery of the city. In the beginning 
of the last century inscribed slabs, which appear to 
have been gravestones, were exhumed, such as have 
been found in Cirencester, and on the line of the 
Roman wall in Northumberland and Cumberland. 
They were in a state of decay which did not allow 
them to be cleraly deciphered. Similar, though less 
entire slabs, also much decayed owing to the soft 
friable material of the stone, have been since found at 
various times in sinking wells, cellars, &c. The Ne- 
cropolis appears, in accordance with the Italian custom, 


to have been just outside the walls of the town, and | 


to have skirted the aggar, or raised road of earth, 
artificially formed across the swamp to the south of 
the Romancclony. The recent discoveries were made 
in excavating for building purposes and consist of 
cinerary urns, a gracefully shaped jug, amphora, 
patera, and fragments of the well-known red ‘‘ Samian 
ware;” so abundant in all the debris of ancient 
Roman towns. The urus are constructed of very 
coarse clay; and contained burnt bones. They were 
only about four feet from the surface. They should 
be preserved where they may be seen by visitors to 
the old city. If Lincoln bas no local museum, let 
these aid in its foundation. 

At Farnham, in Surrey, among the earthworks 
popularly known as “ Czsar’s Camp,” a silver coin of 
the Emperor Trajan has recently been found. It is 
not too much to suppose it may have been lost by a 
Roman legionary at a time when this district was 
covered by an army of their cohorts. The neigh- 
bourhood abounds with interesting evidence of this. 

In the old border-town of Hawick, a recent 
archeological meeting was chiefly remarkable for a 
paper read by Mr. W. N. Kennedy, “On the history 
of the town in the sixteenth century,” which is a 
curious picture of the insecure state of the Borders at 
that period. Many donations were announced for the 
local museum; the most generally interesting being 
relics from the battle-ground of Chevy Chase and a 
Roman spear-head from the station of Bremenium or 
High Rochester, in the same locality. 

Excavations in the vicinity of Beauvais have led to 
the discovery of several Roman coffins of lead, very 
similar in style of decoration to those found in the 
vicinity of London, adding another to the many 
pro: fs of the monotonous regularity of Roman cus- 


| toms wherever the people were located. 


was 4,000 metres in diameter; that of July 23, 1846, | 


which was at a distance of only 11 leagues from our 
globe, moved at the rate of 2 leagues per second, 
and was 100 metres in diameter; and on the 6th 


We continue our report of the prices realised at the 
sale of the Hertz Collection, as it is a useful guide to 
all collectors in a knowledge of the “‘ market value”’ 
of various antiquities in the present day. Lot 1,757, a 
Victory bearing a palm branch, a small sardonyx set 
as aring, sold for 8 guineas ; a Prometheus, lot 1,796, 
for 4 guineas. These stories set as rings generally 


| sold at moderate rates, except when particularly fine. 


of July, 1850, there appeared one of a diameter of | 


200 metres at a distance of 32 leagues from the 
earth, and moving with a velocity of 19 leagues per 
second. Had this meteor fallen on our planet it would 
have produced a concussion equal to that caused by 
firing 100 24-pounders uninterruptedly for 40,000 
years ; the effect of that of 1857 would have been equal 
to the concussion caused by firing 10,000 24-pounders 
for a space of 400,000 years. M. Petit concludes by 
stating that such a catastrophe would be insufficient 
to cause any perturbation in the general motion of 
our planet, but that the neighbourhood of a consider- 
able number of such meteoric masses may very well 
exercise an influence over the quantity of heat we 
receive from the sun, and thus disturb the meteoro- 
logical state of the atmosphere.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. ; 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 28.—Institute of Actuaries, 7. ‘On Fire In- 
surance: Specific and Average." By Thomas Miller, Esq. 
toyal Geographical Society, 8}. 1 “ Journey through 
the Highest Passes in the Ala-tti and Ac-tti Moun- 

tains, in Chinese Tartary,” by T. W. Atkinson, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 2. Communication from the Right Hon. Lord 
Stanley, F.R.G.S., “On the Measures which had been taken 
by the Indian Government to ascertain the fate of M, 
Adolphe Schlagintweit.”’ 

Tuesday, March 1.—Royal Institution, 3. Professor Owen, 
“On Fossil Mammals.” —London and Middlesex Archolo- 
gical Society, 4. Council Meeting.—Institution of Civil 
















Engineers, 8 ‘'On the Coefficients of Elasticity and of 


| curious cameos of the early Christian period brought | 


A small statuette in plasma, 3 inches in height, appa- 
rently representing Hygeia, sold for 34/7. Some 


good prices, though all small, under 2 inches in dia- 
meter. Lot 1,823, a bust of the Saviour in heliotrope, 


| sold for 6/.; another, with the salutation and a 





Greek inscription, brought 152; and a third, with a 
figure of the Angel Gabriel and the Saviour, also 
bearing a Greek inscription, sold for 177. 5s. In this, 
the ninth day’s sale, occurred some very rare Mexican 
antiquities, perfectly unique of their kind, and as 
completely hideous. They were a human skull com- 
pletely inlaid with turquoise and obsidian in mosaic 
work; the cavities of the eyes filled by two large 
circular pieces of marquisite ; the jaws were made to 
move, and the interior of the skull was padded ; 


anything more grotesquely horrible could scarcely | 


be imagined; it was probably used in the sacred 
mysteries of this now extinct race, and was par- 
ticularly curious as an example of their religious 
paraphernalia. It was sold for 40/. to Mr. Christie, 
who also secured the other two lots at high prices; 
one was a sacrificial knife formed of flint; on the 
handle was a grotesque figure, inlaid with turquoise, 
malachite, and choral, it sold for 41/7. The other 
was a mask in wood, inlaid in mosaic, with tur- 
qoise, the eyes of mother-of-pearl; it brought 32/. ; 
both had been used in the performance of human 
sacrifices, and were, as described in the catalogue, 








“very hideous and terror-inspiring.” Among the 
Greek bronzes may be noted a fine whole length of 
Theseus, which sold for 202. 10s., it was 15 inches 

| in height. The Empress Marciana, in the character 
of Diana, 14 inches high, sold for 171. A whole 

| length of Hercules, 13 inches high, of early Etruscan 
| work, and remarkable for a dedicatory inscription of 
| the figure to Apollo, inlaid in silver on the thigh, 

| sold for 217. 10s. A laureated Bacchus, for 25/. A 

| fine Greek sculpture, in marble, representing a 

| tragic mask between two actressses, sold for 541; it 

| measured 18 inches by 13. A part of a boy, in mar- 
| ble, 15 inches high, and in the highest style of 
| Greek art, sold for 37/. A bronze mirror, upon 
| which was embossed a battle of three Amazons, 

Another with three priestesses 

| of Apollo, for 9 guineas. A circular lamp, with four 

| reclining figures and ornamental border, for 10 

guineas, Two fine Etruscan vases from Cume, with 

modelled figures standing on pedestals on their sides, 
| fetched 492. each. Another lot, 2,088, a large round 
| vase, surmounted with figures of three vestals, having 
| several others modelled and seated about it, and 
traces of the original painting all over it, sold for 

49. Among the Egyptian bronzes, the largest price 

was obtained for Lot 2,091, a bawk-headed figure, 

114 inches high, which sold for 7/. 17s. 6d. Among 

the portrait-intaglios may be noted Lot 2,205, a bust 

of Pompeius Magnus, half an inch an height, which 
brought 202; it was cutin hyacinth. In the same 
material was Lot 2,213, a magnificent head of Matidia 

(once in the collection of Dr. Nott), which sold for 

167. One of the greatest and most important works 


sold for 7 guineas. 


| ing the enormous size of 7} inches by 6; it represented 
Thetis before Jupiter, whois seated on a rock listening 
to her prayer for weapons for her son Achilles. It 
sold for 126—a moderate price for so large and fine 
a production. The cinque-cento and modern gems 
realised large sums; thus, 19/. 10s. was given for a 
gem by Pichler, 14 inches in height, representing 
Cupid and Venus; and a head of Psyche, by 
Cerbara, sold for 167. 10s.; and one of the bearded 
Bacchus, by Girometti, for 12 guineas. An antique 
spherical stone in green jasper, 1 inch in dia- 
meter, upon which fourteen heads were engraved 
| in intaglio, was secured for Lord Londesborough, for 
| 352; it is one of the most remarkable gems known, 
| whether its character or execution be considered. Of 
| the Etruscan gold ornaments was the necklace formed 
| of alternate beads and acorns (Lot 2,435), which sold 
| for 102; the succeeding lot, to which rubies and 
{emeralds were attached, realised 23/7. Lot 2,437, 
|a necklace formed of two rows of beautifully 
| granulated gold beads, to which twelve minute 
gold vases were appended, sold for 47/.; it was of the 
| most delicate workmanship, and in fine condition. 
| The fine ring, with a helmet cut deep in the jasper 
| stone, suld for the large sum of 89/. The cameo of 
; Venus and Cupid, for 51/.; it measured 7} inches by 
53, and was second only to the Jupiter and Thetis 
already noted. A fine jug of dark blue glass, 
| 5 inches in height, elaborately enriched with striated 
| ornaments in yellow and white, was bought by M. 
Boocke for 26/7. 10s. The sale concludes this week. 
M. Lepsius, the new corresponding member of the 
| Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, has just 
| published at Leipsic, in a magnificent style, and at 
| the high price of fifteen thalers, his long expected 
| work on the Chronology of the Egyptian Kings ; this 
work, entitled “*The Book of Kings of the Ancient 
| Egyptians,” includes synoptic tables of the history of 
| the kings of Egypt anterior to the Greek series of 
| names of all the kings and princes who figure in the 
| hieroglyphic inscriptions. 


} 
| 








LITERARY NEWS. 


N American agent is now in treaty with Mr. 
Fi Dickens for a tour of readings through the 
States. It is said that an offer of a guarantee for 
30,0007. has been offered. This arrangement, if 
carried out, will not interfere with the starting of the 
new periodical referred to in our last. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Ingram has parted with the 
| London Journal to Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 
| Samuel Warren, Esq., ().C., member for Midhurst, 
| and Recorder of Hull, also known in the literary 
| world as the author of many distinguished works, has 
| been appointed to the Master in Lunacy, vacated by 
| the precipitate retirement of Mr. Higgins. 

Public opinion has pronounced against Mr. Rowland 
Hill's new regulation, that all non-paid letters shall 
| be returned to their writers; and, after what passed 
in the House of Lords the other evening, there can be 
| no donbt that the obnoxious ukase wil! be rescinded. 
| A literary contemporary prints a letter by Mr. 
| Hallam in proof of the scientific acquirements of the 
| great historian. Unfortunately, however (whether 
| from ignorance or mischance), Mr. Hallam’s note is so 
printed as to be nothing but nonsense. The proper 
| way of printing the problem was as follows: 

(pP+Y=P+3pqt3spr+e 
By the regulations recently framed and sanctioned 
| by the Oxford Commissioners, the ten scholarships 
founded at Worcester College School by the Rev. 
John Meeke, at St. Mary Magdalen Hall, have been 
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consolidated into four, so as greatly to raise the | 





A correspondent signing himself ‘‘ No Cribbing,” 


emoluments of the scholars. They are to be tenable | asserts that the papers for the examinations for the 
| army are to be obtained from a military tailor, ‘‘ who 


for three years, and scholars educated at least two 


| 
years at the Worcester Cathedral School are entitled 
| of questions about to be set, and whose agent regu- 
| 
| 
| 


to a preference. 

The students of Marischal College, Aberdeen, held 
a meeting on Saturday, and nominated for the rector- 
ship Lord Airlie and the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, 
sen., M.P., the feeling rather preponderating in favour 
of the latter gentleman. The election takes place on 
Tuesday the ist of March. 

During January 303 books, pamphlets, &c., were 
published in Great Britain, and 1,037 in France. 

On Thursday, the 17th inst., Mr. Thackeray visited 


Harrow for the purpose of delivering a lecture before | 


the school on ‘* The Court and Times of George III.” 


The whole school was present, together with a select | 


party of visitors, who filled every vacant corner of 
the speech-room. Mr. Thackeray was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered before and after his lecture, which was 


listened to with admiring attention by an audience of | 


more than 500. Mr. Thackeray is the lineal descen- 
dant of a former head-master of Harrow, Dr. 
Thackeray, who presided over the school from 1740 
to 1760. 

Mr. James Caird, M.P., has written a new work on 
“Prairie Farming in America,” with notes by the 
way on Canada and the United States in the autumn 
of 1858. It forms a volume in small octavo, and will 
be published early in March. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was held on Tuesday evening at 


Exeter Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. ‘The | 


London Association now consists of 1,500 young men. 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Rev. S. Minton, Mr. Edward 
Corderoy, the Rev. William Landels, and others 
addressed the meeting, and a resolution, moved by 
Mr. Samuel Morley, was unanimously adopted, ex- 
pressive of the best thanks of the association to the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon and other gentlemen who had 
joined in the delivery of the fourteenth course of lec- 
tures to young men, just concluded. 

A meeting of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire was held on Friday evening at St. 
George’s Hall. Charles Kendrick, Esq., M.D., of 


Warrington, presided. Mr. John Robson, M.D., read | 
the paper for the evening, entitled “The Early 


Charters of St. Werbergh’s, Chester.’’ 
The fourteenth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Stationers’ Mutual Benefit Society was celebrated 


by a dinner at the Albion Tavern, on Tuesday | 


evening, 
Mayor. 


The chair was occupied by the Lord 


The council of the Royal Society has ordered | 


twenty-five guineas for a testimonial to Auguste 
Balmat, of Chamouni, to record their appreciation of 
the services rendered to many scientific explorers 
around Mont Blanc. The testimonial is to be pre- 
sented to Balmat in the name of the Royal Society. 

Lord Macaulay’s article in the last volume of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” has not been thrown 
away. Not only do all the back numbers seem to 
have been sold, but Messrs. Black have found it 
necessary to advertise a reissue. After this, who 
shall ask, “* What’s in a name?” 

Mr. Ayrton has obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for the repeal of certain Acts and parts of Acts 
relating to newspapers, pamphlets, and other publica- 
tions, and to printers, typographers; and reading- 
rooms. These statutes were framed in times when it 
was deemed necessary to restrain the action of the 
press, but have been for many years totally inope- 
rative. 

In their ‘‘ Notes on Books,” Messrs. Longman an- 
nounce that an association has recently been formed 
in London which has taken the name of the Alpine 


by some sinister means manages to procure the papers 


larly attends all the examinations to supply his 


| customers with the all-important information. 


| of having studied in one or other of the affiliated 


| elementary chemistry. At the degree examination of 
| the University of London there were four M.D. 


Club. The first token of the activity of this new | 
society is to be a volume, entitled ‘‘ Peaks and Passes | 


of the Alps, by Members of the Alpine Club,” which 
will be published in May, illustrated with route-maps 
and plates. 

In addition to the works mentioned in our last as 
announced by Messrs. Longman, ‘‘A Lady's Tour 
round Monte Rosa; with Visits to the Italian Valleys 
of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, Chal- 
lant, Aosta, and Cogne: in a Series of Excursions in 
the years 1850, 1856, 1858,” is announced for the 
coming spring. The “Art of Dining,” by L. F. 
Simpson, Esq., announced by these publishers, is a 
translation of Brillat de Saverin’s celebrated work, 
the “ Physiologie du Gofit.” Messrs. Longman also 
promise a new volume of travels, entitled ‘“‘ Pyrenees 
from West to East,” by C. R. Weld, Esq., the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society; a new work on popular 
astronomy, entitled ‘ Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes,” by the Rev. T. W. Webb; the third 
volume of Captain Brialmont’s “ Life of the Duke of 
Wellington ;” an English edition of Pallarke’s “ Life 
of Schiller,” translated by Lady Wallace; a new work 
on the Dog, by Stonehenge; a series of rudimentary 
and advanced books on the Indian languages, edited 
by Professor Monier Williams; several excellent 
School-books; a volume of “Letters by the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Augustus Simon Frazer,” edited by 
Major-General Sabine; a new work on Horses, by 
Capt. Vere D. Hunt; two new works on Mineralogy 
and Geology, by Mr. H. W. Bristow, F.G.S.; and 
a volume entitled ‘The Principles of Beauty,” by 
Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 


| just paid to the Duke of Grafton, in which the follow- 








According to the Edinburgh Review, the Bibliotheque 
of Paris contains 800,000 volumes; that at the 
British Museum, 560,000; the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg, 520,000; the Royal Library at 
Berlin, 500,000; the Royal Library at Munich, 
| 480,000; Royal Library at Copenhagen, 400,000 ; 
Imperial Library at Vienna, 365,000; University 
Library at Gottingen; 360,000; Royal Library at 
Berlin, 350,000. 


| Ivle for permission to nominate him to the office of 
Rector for Aberdeen University, the following reply 
was returned: ‘Chelsea, London, 11th Feb., 1859. 
—Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you and your 
young friends in the Marischal College, but there are 
two reasons why, as appears to me, you ought not to 
proceed with your nomination. The first is, that you 
| have no good likelihood, as far as 1 can guess, of 
carrying your election. This is a very important 
preliminary reason. The second is, that being ex- 
tremely busy in these months, and  other- 
wise averse to travel, and in truth, an enemy 
| rather than a friend to public haranguing, as at 
present practised, I do not think it likely I could 
get to Aberdeen on such an errand, even if you were 
unexpectedly successful. Pray desist, therefose. To 
| me the honour is without importance at this stage of 
my life; and in fact has no value at all, except 
as testifying your regard to me, of which I can 
now otherwise hold myself assured. And to you 
have not I already ‘ spoken "—to such of you as care 
to listen—and, with a great deal of deliberation given 
you the truest advice [ had? Accept many thanks 
from me; and believe, all of you, voters for, and 
voters against, that nobody, elected or eligible, can 
wish you more truly than I do continued increase of 
intelligence, and all the nobleness that should go 
along with it. And so, with sincere regards and 
thanks, I remain, yours faithfully—(Signed) T. 
CARLYLE.” 

The annual meeting of University College was 
held at Gower-street, on Wednesday. The report 
stated that during the session of 1857-58, the num- 
ber of students had been 806, of whom 201 belonged 
to medicine, 59 of them being new students, and 229 
to arts and laws. The number of pupils in the junior 
school was 406. The sums received amounted to 
12,3067. 7s. The total number at present on the rolls 
was 535. The decrease in the attendance was attri- 
butable to the alteration in the charter of the Univer- | 
sity of London, by which the candidates for degrees 
are no longer required to bring with them certificates 





colleges. There was, however, a large increase 
in the number of students attending the lectures 
of the professor of the English language and lite- 
rature. In the school there was a class for the culti- 
vation of social science, and another for that of 


degrees, one LL.D. degree, four B.M. degrees, and 
twenty-three A.B. degrees conferred upon former 
students of the college, while at Cambridge the sixth 
and sixteenth wranglers were gentlemen who had also 


In answer to a gentleman who applied to Mr. Car- | 


The American papers announce several important 
contributions to the local history of the States. A. W. 
Putnam, Esq., of Nashville, Tennessee, is engaged in 
writing the ‘“ History of Middle Tennessee, or the 
Life and Times of General James Robertson.” 

Faubert, a young man of colour from Hayti 
obtained the highest prize—the prize of honour—at 
the concourse of all the colleges in France, held at 
Paris. On the reception of this news, the Emperor 
immediately sent him 150 handsomely bound volumes. 
A company of National Guards were despatched to 
wait upon him with a band of music, and he was 
| invited to dine, and did dine, with the Minister of 
| Public Instruction, occupying a place between his 
| lady and Prince Napoleon. Besides this young man 
two other young Haytians also took prizes. 

The New York Tribune announces that the one 
| hundred and twenty-second anniversary of the birth- 
| day of Thomas Paine was celebrated by a ball and 
| supper. The attendance was not very large. The 
| first three toasts were as follow: ‘The memory of 
Thomas Paine—the author-hero of the Revolution 
the star that pointed the way to independence the 
light that relieved the darkness that tried men’s 
souls, that dissipated the fears of the timid, and en- 
couraged the hopes of the sanguine for the ultimate 
triumph of right over might, by the independence of 
the United States, the model republic of the word, 
with one black spot on it.” “The rights of man— 
the cause for which Paine was expatriated from 
| England, imprisoned in France, and persecuted, 
slandered, and abused, even to this hour, in the 
United States of America.” ‘ Education—the hus- 
bandry of the mind. Plant the thorns of super- 
stition, and you will gather the briers and thistles of 
bigotry; sow the seed of demonstrable truth, and 
you will reap a plentiful harvest of the fruits 
of knowledge to enrich the present and future 
generations.” 

At the forty-fourth anniversary of the Columbia 
Typographical Society, held at Washington, United 
States, on the 3rd inst., the Hon. Horatio King, First 
Assistant Postmaster-ieneral, who was bred a 
printer, was present, and gave a history of the news- 
paper press of the United States. It appears that 
the first newspaper was published in North America 
in 1704, and the second in 1720. When the revolu- 
tion began in 1775 there were only 35 newspapers 
published in the United States; in 1810 there were 
359; in 1840, 1,631; in 1850, 2,526; 
and at the present time there are nearly 4,000 pub- 
lished. In 1850 the aggregated number of copies of 
newspapers circulated in the United States was nearly 
427 millions. ; 

The Pope, it is said, intends publishing a manifesto, 
in which the statements of the pamphlet “ Napo- 
léon III. et I'Italie,” with reference to the Roman 
States and the temporal power cf the Papacy, are to 

e refuted. at hie 





in 1828, 852 ; 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Armstrong's (Capt.) Medora, a Tale 

Arthur's Orange Blossoms, new er 

Bakewell’s Manual of Electricity, sre 
crown 8vo. 3s, 64. el. 

Blomfield’s (C. J.) Twenty-four Sermons of Christian Doctrine and 
Praciice, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Bohn's Cheap Series: Boswell's Life of Jobnson (in 8 vols.) Vol. I. f 1. 

8vo. 2s. bds. 

Bohn’s Historical Library: Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, new 
edit. Vol. III. post Svo. 5s, cl. 

Bohn’s Scientific Library : Index of Dates, Part IT. post 8vo. 5s. el 

Bohu's Standard Library: Schiegel’s Lectures on the History of Litera- 


bds. 


revised and enlarge 











at one time belonged to University College. In 
consequence of the new treaty with China, the council 


| have resolved to re-establish tbe professorship of the | 


Chinese language ; and through the generosity of the } 
late Mr. Atkinson, they have, in compliance with the } 
terms of his bequest of 5,000/., less the legacy-duty, | 
founded three scholarships in surgery, and which are 
to be tenable for three years. 

At the last ordinary meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, the Rev. W 
Gaskell read the following extract from a letter of the 
Rey. Thomas Belsham (dated Hackney, August 16, | 
1805), containing an account of a visit which he had 


ing passage occurs, and Mr. Gaskell wished to know 
whether any member of the society could confirm the 
statement madeinit: ‘* Admiral Cosby told me one 
circumstance which was curious. When he was 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, during 
the last war, at the time that we were in possession of 
Corsica, and when Sir Gilbert Elliot was Governor- 
General of the island, General Paoli introduced Bona- 
parte, then a young man, to the Governor and to the 
Admiral, as a friend of his who would be glad to be 
employed in the service of England; but these wise 
men, not having Lavater’s skill in physiognomy, re- 
jected the proposal, which obliged Bonaparte to offer 
his services to the French, and this was the rise of 
Bonaparte’s fortune. I had often heard that Bona- 
parte had offered his services to the }.nglish and been 
rejected, but I hardly gave credit .o it till | learned 
it from Admiral Cosby himself.” Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Roberts said that, in their boyhood, they had 
often heard a similar statement made, but were not 
aware on what authority it rested. 

The Library of Berlin has just purchased a copy of 
the first edition, in folio, of Shakspere, dated 1623, 
for 100 guineas (2,500 francs). 





ture, trans. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bolton (A.), Closing Scenes in the Life of ; the Lighted Valley, 8th edit 
fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Boole’s Treatise on the Differen'ial Equations, crown 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Bos oa Life of Johnsen, illust. Part L. crown S8vo. 6d. swd.; Vol. 1 
2s. bds. 
Bracshaw's G 
2s. 6d. swd. 
Brankss (Kev. W.) Zion’s King: the Scriptural View of the “ Lord 
Jesus Christ as Head,” &c. Svo. 6s. 6d. cl 
Brown's Labour and Triumph; the Life and Times of Hugh Miller, 3rd 
edit. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Bullen’s Kudiments of English Grammar, by Heycock,fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d.cl 
Butler's (Rev. W. A.) Sermons, 2ud series, edited by Dr. Jeremie, 3r.t 
edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Clayton's Personal Memoirs of Charles II. with Sketches of his Court, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Conway's Letters from the Highlands, crown 8vo. Is. swd. 
Coote's Practice of the Court of Probate, &c. 2nd edit. 8vo. 18s. el. 
Creeds, by the Author of * The Morals of Mayfair,” 3 vols. post 8vo 
31s. 6d. cl. 
Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Lectures to Young Men, crown 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Daniels's (Mrs. M.) Master and Pupil, a Tale, 3 vols. post svo. 31s. 6d. « 
Disraeli's Amenities of Literature, new edit. Vol. LI. crown Svo. 4s. 6d.cl 
Donaldson's (J. W., D.D.) Complete Greek Grammar for the Use of 
Students, 2nd edit. Svo. 16s. cl. 
Duncan's (M. L) Memoir, by her Mother, 7th edit. fep. Svo, 3s. 6d. el. 
Edwards's Memoirs of Libraries, inclading a Handbook of Library 
Economy, 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. cl. 
Elliott's Journal of my Life during the French Revolution, 2nd edit. 8v 
10s. 6d. cl. 
Encyclopedia Britannica (The), 8th edit. edited by Traill, Vol. XV1I. 
4to. 24s.; Vol. I. re-issue, 24s. cl. 
Evans's Ode in honour of Robert Barns, crown 8vo. 64. swd. 
Ford's Archery, its Theory and Practice, 2nd edit. Svo. 7s. cl. 
Foreign Office List (The), January, 1859, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd 
Gerstaecker's Each for Himself, or the Two Adventurers, fep.8vo. 2s. bd, 
Giles's First Lessons in English History, new edit. 18mo. 9d. swd 
Giles’s Historical Questions on the Old and New Testament, new edit 
18mo, 9d. swd. 
God is Love, by the Author of “The Brother born fur Adversity,” 3ri! 
edit. fep. 8vo. Ss. cl. 
Hamilton's (Sir W.) Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, edited by 
Mansel and Veitch, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 24s. cl 
Howitt’s (Mary) Popular History of the United States of America, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Hurst's Standard Library: Warburton's Crescent and the Cross, 15th 
edit. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Javes’s Psalter, Sth edit. 4to. 4s. 6d. swd. 
Jay's Recollections of William Jay of Bath, crown 8vo. 7s. 5d. cl. 
Jones's (Rev. &.) Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts 
on Political Economy, 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Kaye's Christianity in India, 8vo, 16s. el. 
Lawrance’s Letter to the Lord Chancelior on Bankruptcy Law Reform, 
Svo. Le. swd. 
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i two slides, will show the animalcul win 

—The Field newspaper, under the gé arde n- 
, gives the following valuable testimony : 
nd will do everything which the lover 


is marvellously cheap, a 
either at home or in the 


e can wish it to accomplish, 


1857.—Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., and 
7, Throgmorton-street. 


! 
GILKS, rich, plain, ‘striped, and dhocknd. 
h Glacé, at 22s. 6d. per dress of 12 yards, well worth the 
ition of families. Patterns sent free by post; also 
| patterns and prices of their rich stock of Silks.—JOHN 
| HARVEY, SON, and Co., 9, Ludgate-hill. Establishec 
wards of 50 years. Carriage paid upon amounts above 5 
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THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 


RESS to be 








AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUND 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
— YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, | 
THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &.—WOTHERSPOON 
nd Co., Glasgow and London. 


t ARTS PATENT GAS ECONOMISING 
BURNER, price 2s ea h, can be attached by the most 
experienced hand. 
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is a diet 
s is sup to anything of tl nd known.’ See also 
| reports by me assal ll, Dr. Lethe London H st ital, and 
| Dr. Musprat Grocers and Druggists; Retail, 
Grocers, C 16 oz. packets, 8d.—BR Ow N and 





POLSON, Paisley, Dublin; 77a, Market 
and 23, lronm mger-lane, I ondon. 

} a 
4. XTR: \ORDINARY Dis splay of New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, cov a space of 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DENT a Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, ‘ », and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most re cttulis to invite the 
attention of purchasers m of FURNITURE 
to their at present Unrivalled § , consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, ms 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased from 
everal noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such 
circumstances as eng able them to offer : portion at less than 


-street, Manchester ; 
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( Every article warranted, and 

proved of —Principal entrance, 99 

r HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BUR- 

TON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the ex- 

} clus how of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
| Ce h appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable | 


uls, from lls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
ints and patent sacking, from 14s, 6d.: and 
i. each; handsor “EEE Iron and Br 
n great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 202. 


Folding Bedste: 
| with dovetail 











LBedsteads, 


—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
vars ago by WILLIAM 8. BU TON, when 
atent process of Messrs. Elkingt 
) arison the very best article next to sterl 
>| silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orn 
| mentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
real silver. 

A small useful plate 
first qu iality for finish 




















1 set, 
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hest, containin 
and dur. bility, as 
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er Id | King’s | Military 
branes | Pattern. 


| London, 





D PATENT STARCH, | 


—Direct 744, Mark-lane, I 
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pus EUROPEAN 


| supplying the Nobility, 


fitted | 


HE PERFECT SU BSTITUTE for | 


m and Co., 
y | 





lished from | I 
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guaranteed of | 


; each. 








— Silver Pattern. 

| Pattern. | Pattern. | 
£s.4.|£8.d ,£s.d.) £5. d. 
12 Table Forks .... 118 0/2 8 0/38 0 0/310 0 
| 12 Table Spoons 118 0\;2 8 018 0 01310 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 110 01115 0/2 2 0!210 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 110 03/115 O|2 2 0/210 0 
WT 018 O0'1 40/110 0} 18 0 





, 1 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 015 0 018 Of110 











} 
| 5 
| 2 Sauce Ladles 0 010 8 61010 61016 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 0 8 6/011 01018 6/016 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ®40)/0 50/0 6 01/0 7 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl.j 9 2 0/0 2 6 10 8 0/0 3 9 
| 1 Pair of Sugar Ton 0 01089105 0!07 0 
| 1 Pair rv I 0117 61112 0/118 O 
| 1Bu '>3 610 5 9107010 8 O 
| 1 Soup 118 01017 61100/);11 0 
j 1Sug 0401049108910 8 6 
| otal 114 6 {1411 311714 9 [21 4 9 
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article to be had singly at the 
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WAR R. AN TED. — The most 
rtment of TABLE CU" tY in the wi 
SAT WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 
L ony be -] - ger 
i andled table 
desserts to ad, 108. ; 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per | ; 
per dozen ; extra fine, i 
- hit : 





. 7s. 4d. per dozen: > 
xi-handled table knives and f 
eels, from 1s.each. J 

lessert knives and 


»w plated fish car 


| Dist COVERS 
DISHES. “rv m torkas: 
the newest and recherche patterns. Tin dish covers, 
of six: block tin, 12s. to 27s. the Bet | 
1. to 62s. 6d. the set; Britanni 

yut silver plate 1 handles, 32. 11s. to 61. &s 

ld plated, 10/7. to 162. 10s. the set; bl i 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; 

mae 1 


tro-plated on nickel 
13 ie S. 
FURNISHING 


BURTON'S 
may be had gratis and free by post. 


IRONMONGERY 
4) —— itions of his illimited stock of Elect 
Plate, el Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
and iHot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
| pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasaliers, 
| Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding 
| Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans “ the Si 
| 





cases 





in great variety, and 








rms, 35s. 






















Tea Urns 








large Show-rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, 1a, 2, and 3, 
Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- ‘dandes 
Established 1820, 











| London or the suburbs, 


An oak | 





rgest stock in exist- 
and other- 


and HOT WAT ER 


of SIX ; 








GENERAL 

CATALOGUE | 
It contains upwards of 
ro and Sheffield 
Dish Covers 
Marble Chimney- 
and | 
Toilet 
Bed 
‘teen 


Lacie 
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y HISKEYS. — EQUALISATION of 

DUTY.—The choicest Scotch and Irish from 14s. to 

18s. per gallon.—OWEN and CO., 75, Lower Thames-street, 

E.C., opposite the Custom-house. Shipping and the 
trade supplied. _ 


j TINE no longer an in Expensive Luxury.- _~ 

INGHAM’S MARSALA, 24s. per dozen. INGH. AM’S 
VIRGIN MARSALA, Terms cash, and de- 
livered free within five mi and HUGHES, 
Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, 


\ INES!—J AC KSON a CO. are now 
ready to their celebrated HAMPERS for 
Christmas—3 Bottles Port, 3 Sherry, ! 


3 sparkling Moselle, and 
$ Champagne. Terms, —_ _or reference, 21, 28., 20. 10s., 32. 3 


per dozen. 


wtf Lee 















South African, 20s. and 24s, per dozen. 


BALMOR AL MOUNTAIN DEW 
ud USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest SCOTCH and 
IR ISH | W THISKY, five years old, proof to 5 over proof, 17s 
and 18s. per gallon, 38s, and 40s. per dozen, bottles and hi 
pers included, free to any railway station in town. Ter 
cash.— Sole Consignees, OLDFIELD and Co., 26, Philpot- 
lane, E.C. Shippers and the trade supplied. an = 
DUTY :— 


\ TINES AT EAL F 
South African Port.. per doz. 


20s. and 24s. 
South 2 san She Try : 20s. and 24s, per doz. 
South African Madeira. s. per doz. 

Pure, full body, with fine aroma. Terms cash. 

‘After giving them a very close scrutiny, we can with the 
Bre atest confidence recommend these wines to our friends.’ 
Vide Morning Herald, Nov. 6th, 1858. 

Brown and BrovuGH, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, 
Strand, W.C., and 24, Crutched Friars, City. 
YSIVE 


JXURY,—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 
MADEIRA, &C., 





MmHE 
























SHERRY, in brilliant condition, 20s. per 
Dozen. 

‘I find your wine to be pure 
LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital. 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered freeto any London Railway Terminus. 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 

Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. 
and HUGHES, Wholesale ly e 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark- lane, 


AND C OLONL AL 
WINE COMPANY, 
122, PALL-MALL, 5S. W. 

The above Company ~ been formed for the purpose of 

Gentry and Private Families h 

PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving of at 
least 30 percent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 0s. and 2 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT...... 20s. and 2 

The finest ever introduced to this country 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY . 

A truly excellent and natural wine. 


and unadulterated—Hevrr 








and Spirit 
ondon, E. C. 





Importers, 








s. per doz. 















SPLENDID OLD PORT uiatiancnimua a. t 
Ten years in the wood 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE $. 


per att 

and 60s. 
ree to any London 
orders to be accom- 


Equal to that at : harged 60, 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY.. 
Bottles and packages ‘included, and 

railway station. Terms, cash. Country 
yanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Mani ager. 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—The 


Newest Patterns of the Season.—DEANE and CO, hav 
on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these Lamps— 
Bronze, from &s. 6d. to 6l.; China, complete, from 16s. to 77. 7s. 
Engravings, with prices, free per post. Pure Col 
for the above Lamps at the lowest market price, delivered ir 

periodically, or on receipt of lette 
order. 


RON BEDSTEADS.—DEANE and Co. 
manufacture and supply every description of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, and have at all times a large Stock of the 
articles on hand, together with Beds, Mattresses, Palliasses, 
&e. Full particulars of sizes and prices, with Illustrations, 


sent by post (free). 
fCoNomic COOKING-STOVES 
& Co. recommend with con- 


RANGES, &c,—DEANE 

r Improved Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first 
construction, easy in management, capable of 
mount of work with a comparé itively small 
I mption of fuel, and is manufactured in sizes suitable 
ge or small families. In operation daily in the Stove l 
also be seen the Improved 










































F ender Department, where may 

lf-acting range and the Improved Cottage Range, each 
Ww “it! 1 oven and boiler. 

Prices of the range:—4 feet wide, 137. 10s. 4 feet 3 in.,1 
3 n., 162, 10s. 4 feet 9 in., 182. 5 feet, 194. 10s. 5f 
4in., 911. 5 feet 6 in., 222 10s. 5 feet 9in., 242. 6 feet, 


DEax: E’S T A BLE CUTLERY 

elebrated for more than 150 years for quality 
nsive and complete, afford- 
taste and means of every pur- 


pness. The stock 
suited to the 


and cl 


1 is exte 
ing a ch 











PRICES :— 
Transparent Ivory-handled Knive 3— 
i per doz. s. d. r pair 


I 
Carvers . 














0| Dessert ditto 280 10 ¢ 
Best Ivory-handled Knives— 
<nives 29 0] Dessert ditto 23 0| Carvers ° 9 
Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 
Table Knives 23 0] Dessertditto 18 0] Carvers ‘ ‘ 
‘Good Ivory-handled Knives— 
| Dessert ditto 12 0] Carvers e 5 ¢ 
<itchen Knives and Forks— 
Table Knives 10 0| Dessert ditto 8 0| Carvers Qf 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished 


Scissors in handsom 


workmanship, 


and in choice variety. 
cases, adapted for presents 
Penknives and every descr 





ition of Pocket Cutlery. 





Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the 
public, and is a plain, thoroug hly good, old English Raz 
Price 2s. 6d. 


F U BNISHING LIST.—For the conve- 
nie furnishing, DEANE and CO. have 
complete Pric be List of Articles requisite in fitting 
amily Residence, embracing all the various depart 
establishment, and calculated greatly to facilitat 


» of persons 






of their 


purchasers in the selection of their goods. 
| _ This List Deane and Co. will forward to any address, post- 
| free. 
Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William-street, London- 
bridge. 
Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur-street 
Lon ~ bridge. 
Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur-street East, London- 
bridge. 


Export Warehouses, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
Opening to the Monument, London-bridge. 
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VINEGAR.—Patronised by Her Majesty’s Government. JURE "RENCH COLZA OIL 
ONDY’S PATENT PURE CONCEN- ber Gallon.—Messrs. LEMAIRE & CO., of 
TRATED MALT VINEGAR. Families, by using this UL ondon Soap and Candle for ¢ i ir only, from 10 
delicious Vinegar, —— -_ effect a saving of 50 per ; guarantee their ( OLZ: A OL, of thé | 10. Admission One Shilling.—Catalogue and book gratis 


cent. See Report of Pr. Letheby, City Officer of Health, Dr. rn in every kin istrated by 1000 splendid specimens and models 





| DE» ARSTON? S MUSEUM of 


OMY and SCIENCE, 47, Perners-street, Oxford- 




















} street, London.—Open daily 



















Hassell, of the Lancet C Bn am oy and others Sold by the u . ost Oils sold und 
Trade, in bottles, labelled and capsuled. Vhole _ or the conv iveni y Families, it is in a a 
63, King William-street, London Bridge, E.C., about Thirty Gallons, ued Tins from Two to 





ive DEM MARSTON on NERVOUS DEB ‘ 


‘ 
‘ecaam das Gallons. Modérateur Lamps, Glasses, Cottons, Repairs, & . 
or Ss. 6¢ at Paris Prices, 7 _ ( se and Consequences. Illustrated by 


HE SCOTCH ot eed and ANG OLA ALT INBI ae STENTAL 


Six Quart Sample sent free to any Railway, 





he means of cure. Issued GRATIS by 
I i Pathological Society of Great Britain, fo 
| the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject ti 
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1 NJA TIEN wheth of.—Inel e tw st 3 tO prepay postage, and 
ind Family Tailor, t-st , W., are better ‘a a binamagerromg Phe ARE, \ tomical Museum, 47, Berne t, 
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NEW WORK BY MARY HOWITT. 
Just published, - 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Wood 


Engravings, _ ue 1s. eloth, 
JOPULAR HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES of 


AMERICA, from the Discovery of the 

American Continent to the Present Time. By MARY 
How I om 
Lond 
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rand, London.—Order of 


: Lonoms AN, Brown, ar nd C0., Paternoster-1 -row. 


GLE NNY’S CULTURE OF FLOW ERS. 
This day, 32 pp. crown 8vo. price 6d. 


ROSE: its CULTIVATION 
and MANAGEMENT. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H#.S. 
The first of a Series of popular Treatises on the Culture 

of the most favourite Flowers, including the Rose, Tulip, 

Carnation, Fuchsia, Geranium, &c. &c. 

To be comprised in Twelve Monthly Parts, each complete in 

itself. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


| GLENNY’S GARDENER’S EVERY- 


DAY BOOK. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, price ts. 


GLENNY’S HANDY BOOK and 
GOLDEN RULES on GARDENING. 
Demy 18mo. cloth limp, price 6d. 


GLENNY’S GARDENING for the 
MILLION, and AMATEUR'S and COTTAGER'S GUIDE, 
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BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


CHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the 


HISTORY of LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern, 
from the German. Now first completely translated, and ac- 
companied by a General Index. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

_ HENRY G. Bown, York-street, Covent- garden, _ London. 


BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
NDEX of DATES, comprehending the 


principal Facts in the C hronology and History of the 
World, from the earliest to the present time; alphabetically 
| arranged. Being a complete Index to Bohn’s enlarged edition 
of Blair's Chronological Tables. 3y J. WILLOUGHBY 
ROSSE. In Two Parts (forming together one very thick 
volume of 952 closely printed pages). PartII. K—Z. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
*,* The two volumes may be had boarded in one, price 10s. ; 
J ait bound morocco, 12s. 6d. And the CHRONOLOGIC AL 
ABLES, uniform, at the same prices. 
hh two volumes form together the most comprehensive 
work of reference on all matters of Date in History, Bio- 
graphy, and the Arts, ever presented to the British public. 
Lenky G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


BOHN'S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
WVELYN’S DIARY and CORRESPON- 


DENCE, with the Private Correspondence of Charles I. 
ape others during the Civil War. New Edition, revised and 
bly r. ilarged, from the original papers (by JOTN 
t, Esq.). In 4 vols. post 8vo. now first Illustrated 
Ss aiog $ Portraits and P see engraved on steel. 
INI, with nine lot 

No chi uge of fashion, a ite re rati mn of taste, no revolution 
of science have red, or impair, the celebrity of 
Evelyn, Wis name is fresh in “the Jand, and his reputation, 
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Quarterly Review (Southey). 
_HENRY G. Boun, York- street, Covent-garden, London 
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MAYHEW S IMAGE of his FATHER, 
or One Boy, is more Trouble than a Dozen Girls, 
With Twelve page Tllustrations on Steel by “ PHiz.”” Post 8vo. 
_Hevyry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


BOHN’S CHEAP. SERIES FOR MARCH.—Price 2s. 
(To be continued fortnight!y.) 


LIFE of JOHNSON. 

Edited, with large additions and notes, by the Right 

JOHN WILSON C ROKE R. The ovis nal and com- 
pyright Edition. To be completed in Eight Volumes, 
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| TINWELVE YEARS of aSOLDIER’S LIFE 


in INDIA: being Extracts from the Letters of Major 
W. S. R.. HODSON, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse; in- 
cluding a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi aud 
Capture of the King, Edited by bis Brother, the Rev. 
GEORGE H. HODSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

London : 

This day, Fourth Edition, ‘with New Pr 
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By the same Author, 

HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

ANDROMEDA and OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. 5s. 

TWENTY-FIVE 
2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 
éd. 


John W. PARK ER i and Sov, Ww est St rand 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth 

Cheaper Edition. 

3s. 

jy “ORKS | “PUBL ISHE .D by THOMAS 
MURRAY and SON, Glasgow. 

DAYS at the COAST: a Series of Sketches 
descriptive of the Frith of Clyde—its Watering-places, its 
and its Associations. By HUGH MACDONALD. 
Fep. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

RAMBLES ROUND GLASGOW: 
Historical, and Traditionel. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Fep. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

IONA and the IONIANS: their Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Traditions: with a few remarks on Mull, Staffa, and 
Tyree. By Capt. W. MAXWELL. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Square 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS for SCOTLAND. 

“The CLYDE," 1 vol. 18mo. cloth limn, 2s. 6d. 
“The HIGHLANDS," 1 vol. i8mo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

SILENT LOVE. A POEM. By the late 
JAMES WILSON. Fitth Edition, Illustrated. Sewed, 1s. 

The POETICAL WORKS of ANDREW PARK. 
The Complete Edition. One vol. royal 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

EGYPT and the EAST, or Travels by Sea and 
Land. By ANDREW PARK. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SHOOTING SIMPLIFIED. For the Use of 
Young Sportsmen. By JOHN DALZIEL DOUGALL, 
Author ofa “ Treatise on Angling,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth 

SERMONS 1 Preached in Crown-court Church 
(Rev. Dr. Cumming’s), London. By the late Rev. Dr. MUIR. 
of St. James’s, Glasgow. One vol. 8vo. 7s. 

The DECALOGUE. A Series of Discourses on 
the Ten Commandments. With Introductory Essay and 
Concluding Sermon. By ROBERT GILLAN, D.D., Minister 
of St. John's, Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Glasgow: THOMAS Murray and Sox. London: ARTHUR 

HA, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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